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CORWELL UNIVERSITY. 
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The SCHOOL JOURNAL is sent regularly to its 
subscribers until a definite order to discontinue 
isreceived, and all arrears are paid in full. 








HE Journaw will not be issued for 

the weeks of July 30, Aug. 6-13 (be- 

cause of the 53 Saturdays this year), 
giving the edetors and publishers a much 
needed vacation of three weeks. The regu- 
lar 50 numbers will be issued during the 
year, as usual. 





“The true teacher knows where to draw the inestim- 
ale line of division between teaching and telling. It 
may be stated in a few words: Tell a pupil those points 
ina subject of study which are clearly beyond the scope 
of his reason or observation; but from that point on- 
ward, beariog in mind always the foundation principle 
that he is to be taught to think, throw him upon his self- 
activity.” H. F. HaRRINGTON. 





“Whatever you are from nature, keep to it; never 
doubt your own line of talent. Be what nature intended 
you for, and you will succeed ; be anytbing else, and 
jou will be ten thousand times worse than nothing.” 

SIDNEY SMITH. 


“Children are hke small-necked bottles. If you pour 
in they are not filled, but if you put in a drop at a time 
J get something in after a time.” 








“The bet teacher is one who suggests rather than 
is, and mspires his liste.er with the wish to 
teaco himself,” 


“Next to having knowledge, is to know where 
trowledge is,” 








THE BATTLE-FIELD. 
Soon rested those who fought ; but thou 
Who minglest in the barder strife 
For truths which men receive not now, 
Thy warfare only ends with life. 


A friendless warfare : lingering long 
Through weary day and weary year ; 
A wild and many-weapon’d throng 
Hang on thy front, and flank, and rear. 


Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 
And blench not at thy chosea lot ; 
The timid good may stand alo >f, 
The sage may frown—yet faint thou not, 


Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 
The foul and hissing bolt of scorn ; 

For with thy side shall dwell, at last, 
The victory of endurance born. 


Truth, crush‘d to earth shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 

But Ecror, wounded, writhes in pain, - 
And dies among his worshippers. 


—W. C. BRYANT. 





()BEDIENCE is a key to success much more than 
a knowledge of arithmetic. A poor scholar 
may succeed, a disobedient one—never. 

True obedience is voluntary. The child made to 
do a thing against his will is not obeying from the 
heart. It is an outside affair. There is nothing 
hearty about it. Some way must be found to make 
a pupil willing to do what he is asked todo, This 
is hard often; but necessary, nevertheless. 

A child told: ‘‘ Don’t bite your pencil,” a dozen 
times and each time disobeys, is taught disobedi 
ence. It is often we hear ina poor school: ‘* Haven't 
[ told you a dozen tames to stop whispering.” Pupils 
™m such a room are not to be blamed if they disobey 
Disobedience is a Jesson they have faithfully learned. 
A threat promotes disobedience. ‘‘ You cannot goout 
until you recite that answer,” is a dangerous sent- 
ence, for it places the teacher at the mercy of th: 
ehild, and the child can conquer if he wants to, and 
it doesn’t take long for him to make up his min¢ 
that he wants to. If the philosophy of getting will- 
ing obedience were thoroughly understood, many 
pupils would be saved to virtue that are now on the 
road to ruin. 

W. M. F. Round, a very high New York authority 
on prisons, intimately acquainted with the cause- 
which keeps them full, writes: 

“Day by day I see criminals, hundreds of them— 
thousands of them in the course of the year. I sec 
scores of broken-hearted parents wishing rather 
that their sons had never been born than they had 
lived to bear such burdens of shame and disgrace. 
(| hear the wailing of disappointed mothers, and see 
bumiliated fathers crying hike children because ot 
the sins of their children. I see mothers growing 
gray between the successive visits in which they 
come to inquire about the boy in prison. And see- 
ing these dreadful things till my heart aches ano 
and aches, I say to those mothers and fathers whose 
boys have not yet gone astray, to mothers and 
fathers whose little families are the care of their 
lives, teach your children OBEDIENCE. I want it 
written large. I wish I could make it blaze here in 
letters of fire. I wish I couid write it in imper:shd- 
bie, glowing letters on the walls of every home— 
OBEDIENCE, OBEDIENCE, OBEDIENCE! Obedience to 
law—to household law; to parental authority; un- 
questioning, instant, exact obedience. Obedience 
in the family; obedience in the school! Wherever, 
from the beginning, from the first glimmering of 
intelligence in the child. there is expression of law, 


let there be taught respect for it and, obedience to}' 


it. It isthe royal road to virtue, to good citizen- 
ship; it is the only road.” 











O fill a child’s mind with facts may be instruc- 
tion, but it is not education. ‘‘The true 
teacher,” it has been said, ‘‘ draws out latent capaci- 
ties, and makes the child feel that suecess depends 
upon his own exertions.” The true teacher will 
endeavor to, teach children to use the gifts with 
which God has endowed them—he will teach them 
tothink There was a man of twenty-three—a so- 
called “‘educated” man, expostulated with because 
he only read and never thought, looking up and 
saying in a somewhat injured voice, ‘‘ Why, I never 
think!” The very groundwork of his education had 
been neglected, His education had never really 
begun. Perhaps he had been stuffed with facts, but 
he had lacked the individual care which would have 
taught him to use and develop his own powers. 





M ONSEIGNEUR DUPANLOUP, whom Rev. W. 
B. Trevelyan of England calls ‘‘the greatest 
of all modern educators,” says: 

‘*What a teacher does by himself is little; what he 
in luces his pupil to do freely is everything; for au- 
thority is not constraint : it ought to be inseparable from 
respect and devotion. As for me, as long as I have amy- 
thing to say to education, I will respect human liberty 
in the smallest child, and that more religiously than in 
a grown-up man, for this latter can defend himself 
aguinst me, and the child cannot. We must respect the 
weakness, but also the power. You must win the heart 
of the child: but to win his heart you must love him. 
Without love there is no devotion in tbe master, no 
affection in the child. Be fathers and not masters to 
these boys; but even that is not enough—be their 
mothers.” 





(CARLYLE, in his ‘‘Sartor Resartus,” thus de- 
scribcs the old-fashioned school-master : 


‘‘My teachers were hidebound pedants, without 
knowledge of man’s nature or of boy’s, or of aught save 
their lexicons and quarterly account books. , Innumer- 
able dead vocables they crammed into us, and called it 
fostering the growth of mind. How can an inanimate, 
mechanical, gerund-grinder, the like of whom will in a 
subsequent century be manufactured at Nirnberg out 
of wood and leather, foster the growth of anything, 
much more of mind, which grows not like a vegetable 
(by having its roots littered by etymological compost), 
but like a spirit, by mysterious contact of spirit ; thought 
kindling itself at the fire of living thought? How sball 
he give kindling in whose own inward man there is no 
live coal, but is all burnt out to a dead grammatical 
cinder? The Hinterschlag professors knew syntax 
enough, and of the human soul tius much : that it had 
a faculty called memory, and could be acted on through 
the muscular integument by the appliance of birch 
rods,” 





eee 


he ‘TEN GOOD HINTS” were recently given to the 

newly elected board of education, Albany, 
N. Y. Other boards of education might not receive 
them amiss. 

1. Avoid the cramming process in education and 
the nervous excitement duc to the spirit of rivalry. 

2. Reduce the number of subjects in the curri- 
culum and shorten the periods of study. 

3. Ventilate the school-rooms in accordance with 
the most approved methods. 

4. Regulate the temperature of the school-room ; 
an atmosphere which is too warm debilitates the 
system. 

5. Provide properly constructed and arranged 
seats and desks. 

6. Instruct pupils to sit erect and to hold the book 
or paper at least twelve inches from the eye. 

7. Provide highly myopic pupils with proper 

cles. 

8. Furnish pupils with well-printed books. 


9. Furnish abundance of light without po 
glare. Let it come from the left side, if the room is 


narrow; from both 
oad a for 


sides, if the room is wide. 
physical education of school 
the importance of out-door 
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EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 

Why is it necessary tore-examine teachers? If one in- 
spection has been honestly and thoroughly conducted, 
wny should it be repeated yearly, or even at all? The 
best graduates from our colk ges this summer will not 
be able to pass as well three years hence as now, unless 
they study constantly. Their attention may be upon 
the technicalities of the law school, or business, 
The young women graduates of the high school have 
fresh in their minds the special demonstrations in al- 
gebra and geometry, and it is easy for them to answer 
almost any reasonable question that can be asked in 
these and other studies of their course. It is possible 
for even teachers to grow rusty in studies thcy are not 
required to teach. Now, why should a re-examination 
become a periodical necessity ? Let us look at this sub- 
ject a little more carefully. 

What is it to which the young teacher should turn 
her m nd, having once established her claim to a certifi- 
cate of graduation from the ordinary school? What is 
it to which professional workers in other lines devote 
their energies as students upon leaving college? 
Is it to a continual review of old lessons, or to a close 
professional study—a study of thit chosen subject 
which is to claim the lifelong devotion of the worker? 
How is the standing of a lawyer, or a preacher of the 
Gospel, or a physician determined from year to year? 
By a periodical testing of the freshness of bis memory 

‘of historical dates and geometrical demonstrations? As 
is the physician to the body, sois the teacher to the soul ; 
and that she may pursue unhampered those studies 
which better enable her to “ assist nature” in rearing 
healthy souls, she should be relieved of the necessity for 
constantly reminding herself of the multitudinous tech- 
nicalities of her earlier studies. 

It will be said that in most states it is possible to get 
a normal school, cr state diploma, which will relieve the 
holder of it from all further tr:uble of inspection. But 
there are thousands of primary teachers who have not 
the time to spare to get this certificate. They do not 
need t» s.udy the branches required in order to obtain 
it. It would doubtless improve their teaching if they had 
know’'ege enovgh to compete for it, but since they are 
expecting only to teach the elementary branches, they 
cannot see why they should study the higher. They are 
successful primary and intermediate teachers in graded 
schocls. There is nu reason, or sense, in requiring such 
teachers to preseat themselves over and over again for 
examination in subjects they have nothing to do with 
in school work. Let them alone, at least after three 
years of succes-ful work. Al) the examinations in the 
world will not improve the quality of their work after 
that time. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


From the hot, dusty, noisy city, into the fresh, cool, 
clean, quiet country.—Could there be a greater charge? 
‘* Hot, hotter, hottest, hottentot,” was the w+y the boy 
conpared his w rd, “ beautiful! glcrivus! magnifi- 
cent! ’ was the way we compared our emotions as we 
looked over the valey in which Elizabethtown ix 
located. We had sweltered through six uncomfortable 
days, surrouaded by brick walls and one right brought 
us to a lovely vailey sur:ounded by green mountains. 
At seven in the evening, in the Grand Central Depot, at 
five the next morning. by the beautitul central Cham- 
plain Lake, at We-tport. A ‘“tally-ho” was ready, on 
which the lony-legged fellows climbed with a haste that 
seemed eagerness. Eight miles up, down, principally 
up, and we were at Elizabethtown, the Mecca of the 
good teachers of N-w Yor« state this year, who expect 
to u. tah aven when they die. What will become of 
the 31,821 who didn’t go to their association, we are not 
prophet enough to predict. 


THE NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The multitude: this year, were absent, but neverthe- 
less, the association was a good one. A better program 
was never provided by any president than this by Presi- 
dent Griffih. The court-house on Thursday morning 
was full; and, for once, in years, it can be truthfully 
said, that there was no interruption from the outside as- 
semblage. The papers were short—not too short; and, 
through the whole meeting, were listened to with at- 
tention. Contrary to our expectations, the section 
meetings were a success. We haven’t had much faith 
in them for several years, but President Griffith hag, 
ard he has also dem: nstrated their feasibility. If his 
successor can do as well next year, he will do well 
enough. One of the most profitable exercises before the 


association was a demonstration of the practical avail- 
ability of home-made, cheap apparatus, by Prof. John 
F. Woodhull, of the New Paltz state normal school. It 
was an admirable exercise, which would have done all 
the teachers of the state good to hear. Among other 
facts, he showed why the lungs expand,—how the 
diaphragm works,—a fountain in vacuo—condensation 
of air,—an air-pump, both condensing and exhausting, 
—a common pump,—an intermittent spring,—the pro- 
ducts of flame,— venous, arterial, and capillary circula- 
tion,—and upward pressure. Now, if this isn’t a good 
twenty minutes’ work, we don’t know what a good 
twenty minutes’ work is, especially since the total cost 
of the whole material illustrating these facts did not ex- 
ceed the cost of four or five first-class cigars. There is 
more material here for thought-making, than in a cord 
of Brown’s or Murray’s grammars. At the close of 
Prof. Woodhull’s exercise, Supt. David Beattie made one 
of the most telling speeches of the meeting, by showing 
how to bore a hole through glass. His receipt is tur- 
pentine and camphor, sat. sol., a rat-tail file, faith, and 
keep-at-itiveness, especially faith. David isn't a bore, 
but this boring process for which he paid five dollars, is 
worth twenty-five to any teacher who wants to set his 
pupils doing something better than solving impossible 
problems in circulating decimals, or reciting exceptions 
to Greek syntax rules, of which Demosthenes was 
ignorant. 

One of the most interesting and profitable addresses 
of the meeting was the one by State Supt. Draper, on, 
“State Legislation and State Educational Needs.’ It 
was manly, earnest, politic, conservative, ard yet ag- 
gressive. An outline of recent school legislation was 
published in Jast week’s JoURNAL, and when it is stated 
that most of it came from Supt. Draper, it will be ad- 
mitted that we have a man at the head of affairs whom 
it is eminently safe to trust. Great disappointment was 
expressed because Governor Hill could not find it con- 
sistent with his ideas of duty, to sign the recent uniform 
examination bill ; and there seemed to be a unanimous 
feeling that when the bill comes up before the legisla- 
ture again—as it certainly will—no exceptions should 
be made on account of the size, influence, or wealth of 
the city in which a part of the teachers of the state hap- 
pen to live. 

The empire state is becoming more and more repre- 
sentative. Its position is, and will continue to be, a 
commanding one. Its excellent system of normal 
schools, and col'eges ; its magnificent school fund ; its 
state department of public instruction, and Board of 
Regents, with 2,500 students, in academic teachers’ 
classes, and its large-headed and warm-hearted educa- 
tiooal men and women, mark it as one of the first edu- 
cational states in the Union. 

We missed some of the o'd wheel-horses—Kellogg, 
Sanford, McMillan, Smith, Clark, Ellis,—many others 
—among whom is Father Ross. Dr, Sheldon is looking 
well, Heseemsto have recovered his old-time vigor. 
for which all rejoice. The normal school principals in 
attendance were, Bouton, C ok, McLean, and Sheldon. 
There are nine normal schocls in this state; with the 
Normal College, New York Ci'y, ten. Each of these 
schools has a principal. Of the institute conductors, 
Baroes avd Albro were pre ent, Albro coming over 400 
miles to attend this meeting - four hundred miles by 
railroad in this state—and he came the mcst direct 
route. Who says New York is noi an empire? What 
say you, Rhode Island ? 

New York City teachers were well represente3—in 
numbers, as compar d with former years—for there 
have been many meetings in which their faces were 
not seen,—in quality too. for what was lackiegin num 
bers this year was made up in quality. The teachers 
w: re glad to welcome Supt. Balliet, of Pennsylvania. 
His w: rds of welcome were excellently received. A 
new voice as heard, at least new for several years— 
Dr. Levi Seeley, who had just come, full of pedagogical 
thought from the great masters of Germany. Itis to be 
regretted he cannot be kept at home, where he belongs, 
but Illinois will treat him first rate. 

The next meeting ought to be at Saratoga, where 
teachers can get board fora dollar a day. Elizabeth- 
town is a beautiful spot. So is Schroon Lake, but there 
are a hundred better places in which to hold a state as- 
sociation. Go where the teachers can get at it. We 
ought to have a thousand paying members at our next 
association, and if the president does what his enerzy 
can inspire and his head plan, there will be 1,200 there. 
Let us see. 

We were unfortunat«ly prevented from attending the 
“Convocation” at Albany. It was reported that the 








meeting was good, although not quite up to former oc- 


cavions, and that the chancellor’s punch was excgij 

An outline of its proceedings will be found jy , 

columns next week. The American Institute of Instry, 
tion, at Burlington, was in session at the same time thy 
two New York meetings were in progress. We have, 
brief report of what was done. Many of the Papers x 
these meetings are necessarily crowded out of our cob 
umns this week, but they will appear before Septenty, 


A, 


SPARKLES FROM THE ASSOCIATION, 





When a normal student promises to teach in the pub 
lic schools for a certain number of years as a compen. 
sation for free tuition, etc., does she not fulfill her pro 
mise if she marries and teaches her husband and {yp, 
ily? 

At the bottom of all psychical phenomena is the sou, 


Character is the result of the exercise of the strength 
of the will. 


Discipline has a twofold task, negative and positive, 


Training consists in directing the mind in the right 
channel, 


The man of strong character is not many-sided. 


Mrs. Parton seid she liked the Episcopal church lw. 
cause it gave her a right to jaw back at the preacher, 


Between the qualities of many-sidedness and super. 
ficiality is a wide difference. 


The utilitarian object should not be urged as a motiye 
for the introduction of manual or industrial training in 
our schools. 


Education, not manufacture, is the motive of indus. 
trial schcol work. 


Hand-work is unquestionably a most important factor 
in educational forces. 


An industrial workshop should be connected with 
every school, for the same reason that a chemical Jabor- 
atory is found in every college. 


Industrial work has its place in all primary and in- 
termediate schools, 


There is a growing tendency among schools for illus- 
trating, by simple apparatus, the elementary principles 
of science. 

Home-made, simple apparatus diverts the student's 


attention from the subject of thought less than mor 
expensive pieces. 


Students take a lively interest in experimenting with 
what they have made themeelves, 


A large proportion of our successful men have come 
from the country. 


Our normal schools should see to it that no student 
goes out without a knowledge of manual training. 





For the first time in the history of Vassar College, 4 
woman has been appointed a member of the board of 
trustees. Miss Poppleton, of Omaha, is the lady ap- 
pointed to serve in this capacity. The college has also, 
for the first time, conferred the degree of LL.D, upon’ 
student, Miss Christine Ludd. An endowment fund 
of $100 000 is asked for, and already the first and the 
last $20,000 have been subscribed. 





Tue “Normal and Agricultural Insticute,” at Hamp- 
ton, under the administration of Gen. S. C. Armstrong, 
which aims to supply colo:ed teachers for the common 
schools of the South, and to plant a Christian civilia 
tion among the Indians, has now 65 teachers, 536 Negro 
pupils, and 140 Indian students. Six hundred of its 
graduates, and 200 of its undergraduates, are 20¥ 
teaching about 45,000 colored children in public schools. 
Beside the intellectual training given at the Hampi? 
school, instruction is given in a number of industrial 
departments. 


FALL River is credited with having one of the finest 
high-school buildings in the country, a new structur 
costing between $50,000 and $75,000, which was ded 
cated June 15. It is the gi't of Mrs. Mary B. Young, 
a memorial of her son, Bradfcrd Matthew Chalouer 





Durfee. There is a trust fund of $50,000, the income 


which will be applied to instruction in mechanical, 
chemical, and philosophical studies. 
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FORTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY 
OF 


The N. Y. State Teachers’ Association. 


ELIZABETHTOWN, JULY 6, 7, AND 8. 





PRESIDENT. 
GEORGE GRIFFITH, New Paltz. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
CHARLES E. ALLEN, Medina. 
FOX HOLDEN, Platisburg. 
Miss E. 8S. HANAWAY, New York. 
H. D. NOTTINGHAM, Manlius. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
EOWARD DANFORTH, Elmira. 


RECORDING SECRETARIES. 
A. P. CHAPIN, Rochester. 
A. W. MOOREHOUSE, Port Byron. 


TREASURER. 
J. H. DURKEE, Sandy Hill. 


The Forty-Second Anniversary of the New York State 
Trachers’ Association opened Wednesday evening, at 
the Court House, “on schedule time,” President 
(rifith in the chair, After the witty address of wel- 
come by Hon. Richard L. Hand—responded to most 
felicitously by Supt. C. E. Surdam, of West Brighton, 
Principal J. W. Kimball, of Amsterdam, presented the 
following : 


A REPORT ON THE CONDITION OF EDUCATION. 
py Pror. J. W. Kimpaut, Amsterdam, N. Y., Chairman of 
Committee. 

According to the report of the superintendent of public in- 
struction for the year 1885, there attended the public schools of 
the state, some purtion of the year, 1,024,845 children of school 
age—a loss number than for any previous year given in the re- 
port, The,average attendance for the same year we find was 
611,019, the greatest average ever reached in the state, b-ing 14,- 
859 greater than the previous year, and 69,409 greater than in 
1876, when the number in attendance some portion of the year 
was 42,354 greater tnan in 1885, These figures are gratifying in 
that they show an increased regularity in attendance, which 
must result in a better education of the masses. We also learn 
from the same report, that from year to year there are fewer 
changes of teachers. There seems to be an awakening “ along 
the whole line” to the fact that frequent changes of teachers 
work an iojury to the schools. It will be a glad day for the edu- 
cational interests of our commonwealth waen this idea has be- 
come thoroughly fixed in the minds of the people, and accord- 
ingly acted upon by them; for of all the evils uttendant up n 
ouc pubiic schools, the invessant change of teachers is second to 
none, unless it be to incompetent tceacners 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


From the same report we learn that during the year 1884, three 
hindred perrons graduated from tae normal scbools of the state, 
and that notwithstanding this fact, the number of norma! teach- 
ers was fifty-one less in 1885 than in 1884, there having been 1,259 
engaged in teaching in 1884. and 1,208 in 1885, a little less than 
twenty per cent. of the whole number of normal graduates since 
the organization of these schools. These facts will be somewhat 
discouraging to those who are looking to the norma] schools to 
furnish a greater proportion of the veachers of the state. But 
while this may be the case, we think the friends of the e schools 
need not despair, as their case is by no means hopeless; for, after 
we have s iid all that can be said of the lack of normal schools to 
do what they were originally designed to do in the way of pro- 
fessional training (and that they do lack in this their warmest 
friends canaot successfuliy den»), the fact still remains that they 
bave done an excellent work, and been the means of advancing 
the interests of education in the state. That there are nut more 
normal! graduates engaged in teaching is to be regre ted, for we 
believe that with all the lack of professional training, the normal 
teacher, everything else bei g equal, bas a decided advan age 
over her less for.uuate sister in the work. And before we enter 
any rash judgment against normal schools, it would be well to 
look carefully for avy cause that migot producs this undesirable 
effect. The competition which th» normal teacher, as well as the 
teacher of experience, must meet in the shape of s--called 
“local talent” is, we believe, une great cause of the state of 
things mentioned. Can not many of y u call to mind some piace 
where it is impossibie for aay person, however well qualified, to 
secure a position as teacher, unless he or she has always lived in 
that particular p!ace, and been educated in its schools? (And 
even then it often requires as much pulitical influence to secure 
4 position, as it does to secure the appointment as minister to the 
court of St. James.) And does it pot o ten happen that the best 
of the “locul talent ” lacks the political part of the program in 
being chosen by the mighty magnates constituting the school 
board? Another cause may be the sometim:s careless licensing 
of teachers by tocal authorities, thus increasing incompetent 
competition, (Butof the laiter we believe there is less than is 
generally supposed) Do not these things have a tendency to 
‘rive normal graduates into more, pr fitable employment, for 
Which their training has well fitted.them’? They can no more 
Comp ste with the classes’ menti med, than hand lacor can com- 
pete with the improved machinery of to-day. Is therearemedy? 
While we do not believe that légidlativé éndct ménits are the great 
Panacea for all the His that our educational system may be heir 
‘0, yet we do believe that through this mieans.a system of uni- 


thus friendly to normal schools, and most ardently believe in 
them, we cannot refrain from giving it as our opinion, that it is 
imp ssible fur any normai school, however good, to t-ke boys 
and girls at the age of seventeen, and in two years make teachers 
of them. A greater knowledge of subjects should be requ red 
on entering, so that the time could be given more exclusively to 
professional training, or the course should be prolonged to fuur 
years. 
UNIFORM GRADES. 

The different standards for grading schools, in many instances, 
work confusion. We believe a more nearly uniform grade would 
be beneficial in its results. Its establishment we believe is feas- 
ible. It seems that the first, second, or any o her year in school, 
ought to mean the same in New York asin Buffalo, the same in 
Albany as in Ro2hester, the same in a rural school as in a city or 
large village. If the child should not be taught im the same way 
in different places—if there are subjects which he should be 
taught in the city and not in the country, we ask why? We ask 
why the boy and girl coming from the country to make thei: 
home in the city shouid find themselves in grades below their 
city cousins of the same age? Is it essential to the welfare of 
city children to be taught certain things that the children of 
rural districts nc ver hear of, or vice versa? There seems to be a 
defect here, which ought to be remedied, and we believe it might 
be. The one great difficulty would be the diversity of opinion as 
to what should be taught during the different years of the child’s 
school iif . But this is, by no means, an impossible barrier; for, 
where all are seeking the same result, honest differences of 
opinion may soon be biended. 


HOW SHALL PUPILS BE PROMOTED? 

Is the system of per>entages, based on examination, a good 
one? Weare fully aware tbat we are treading upon dangerous 
ground, but it is ground that we think ought to be covered in 
this report, and, therefore, we march upon it, taking the risk of 
being annihilated by any torpedoes thut may be buried upon it. 
We believe most religiously in examinations, and that those who 
show by e fairly conducted examinatior that they are able to do 
the work of the next higher grad>, should be promoted; but we 
decidedly object to any “ cast iron” rule of percentage that will 
keep a pupil back eix months because he received 69% per cent. 
in arithmetic, when he saou'd have received 70 per cent. Exam- 
inations, especially of the lower grades, should be held in the 
room regulariy occupied by them, and be conducted by their 
own teacher. Provision, however, should be made for the pupil 
who enters school at an advanced age, and is able to do more 
work than the younger ones; and also for those who are en- 
dowed with’ greater capacity than their fellows. It seems a 
wicked thing to hold a pupil back a whole term, when he is 
abundantly able to do the work of a higher grade. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The question of evening schools is an important one, but we 
doubt whether or not it belongs to this report. We will simply 
say that so far as we bave been able to dis:over the facts, they 
have been failures, except when conductei under regular schoo! 
authorities, and by licensed teachers. Great good might result 
trom them if properly managed under the control of the state, 
the same as day schools. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS AND MORALS. 


There is a growing sentiment in favor of industrial education, 
whereof we are glad. We hope the idea may soun become univer- 
sal, that children should be taught that to labor with the hands 
is not disgraceful, that the hand should be trained to honest 
work, as wi ll as the miod to honest thought. But while earn- 
estly advocating industrial training, we do not believe it to be 
tae first thing demanded. The first and essential thing is, that 
out of our boys and girls, we make men and wome.1. Men and 
women of character, men and women who Jove justice and 
mercy, who wiil love tbe right and hate the wrong, who will re- 
vere the God that created them, who will be guided by the pure 
principles taugnt by the Savior of maukind. If there is one 
thing that our schools lack more than another, it is the mural 
and religious trainiaz of the pupil:. The principle of non-sec - 
tarian schools has been so abused, that a teacher is almost afraid 
ro tell a pupil that it is wrong to lie; andif he should refer a 
pupil to that grand vid Book of books to enforce a lesson iu 
morals, he would at once be accu-ed of attempting to make 
proselytes to his own deaomination. 


IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE AND TRUANCY. 


One of the greatest obstacles to successful work in our schools, 
is irregular atcendan.e and truancy. In some of uur cities, local 
regulations are such as to keep this irregularity wichin bounds, 
bu: in some of the smaller cities and larger villages, where the 
schoo. are coaducted under the general sch ol law, tue artend- 
ance is sometimes so irregular, as to very much interfere with 
the efficiency of the work. How to deal with this problem, and 
reduce this ir-egularity to the minimum, is an imvorian! ques- 
tion. In some locaiities where bards of education have at- 
tempted to grapple with this state of affairs, adverse decisions 
from the Department have rend-~red their effurcs useless. As the 
decisions of the D pariment stand to-day, no buard of education 
can do more than to require a writ en excuse from parent or 
guardian, simply statins that the absence was kuown to such 
parent or guardian. Under this ruling, a few careiess families 
can work untold injury to any school. We believe that judicious 
regulations, impartially enfo ced would greatly help in the solu- 
tion of this difficulty, if it was generally understood thit the 
UVepartment would uphold the boards «of education in their action. 

‘he present condition of things in this direcuan, is also a fruit- 
ful cause of truancy. Itissoeasy forap pil to get some evil 
disposed person to write an excuse for him, or to write it for 
Jbieelf, thus taking toe first step ic forgery. We know this 
question of tfuaficy is old, that it has been djsciissed again and 
again, without reaching asatisf ctvry soludon of thé difficulty 
But “it will not-down." “Gur opinion is that when you shali 
have done away with tne farce of wiitten exous.s, and inshad 
stall require a personal excuse from.parent or suardian, the 
truant’s rvad will be very nearly if nut quite blocked. This may 
not be tue only way to deal with this problem, and, indeed, may 
not be the best way ; but we kaow it to be a good way. Legisia- 
tive enactment might help by making the truancy law operative ; 





butia our jadgment, based on experience, there is nthing ike 
patting these careless people toa little trouble. I: works well. 
Such a revision of tne compulsory educationa! law as shail res-ue 
it from its place among the: dead let er statute-, and. nake it 
available by placing responsibility and acco intability upun some 
one, would also, without doubt, belp to check this evil. 


SCHOOL AGE. 

The law which fixes the scho | age at from five to twenty-one, 
shoul be changed. As to the minimum ag», we know tuere have 
been good argumenis produced to show that it should not be 
changed, but our own opinion is tha: a child six-years old is quite 
young en ugh toatteada public school. As to the maximum 
age we can see no reas n why it should not be changed to sixteen 
sears, Ia one of the rural districts of Montgowery Vo. toe name 
«of every person of school age in the district, apoeare | lasr year, 
on the school register, as having attend »d school some porrion of 
the year, while in the city of Amsterdam, a great ma: u.acturing 
centre in the same c -un'y, there were, in round numbers, fifteen 
hund-ed persons of sch »0l age, who did n»t at end echo a day 
during the year. Yet the state paid abou‘ seven hund-ed dollars 
($700) to that city for their education. You can r. adily see huw 
this operates against the rural schools in the distribution «f the 
public money; from two dollars ($2) to six do'la s ($6) tax ona 
thousand dollars ($1,000) assessed valuation, this same ci'y pays 
from sixty cents to one dollar and fifty cents on a thousand, the 
latter figure being reached only when a new school house is 
built, or some other extraordinary expeose isixcurred. What is 
true in this instance is true substantially of other localities woere 
the circumstances are similar. Is it just that those la-ge cities 
should have such an advantange over the rural districta, in the 
distribution of the public m»ner? The law should be changed 
as suggested, or the public moneys distributed according to the 
aumber of teachers employed, and average a:tendanc>, doing 
away with the pupil quota entirely. 


PROFESSIONAL CONDITION OF TEACHERS, 


But after doing all we can in the ways thus far suggested, to 
improve the conditioa of our schools, the great work o: improve- 
ment must finally come upon the teacher, and his cond:tiun isa 
fair criterion by which to judge of the condition of the schools. 
For this part of this report on the professioaal condition of 
teachers, we are entirely indebted t» Conductor Barnes, a mem- 
ber of this committee. 


PROFESSIONAL CONDITION. 


Thousands of teachers in this state are, and have for years 
been, earnest scekers after educational truth. They are, and 
have been, found in normal schools, teachers’ classes, summer 
schools, and teachers’ institute-, taroughout our state. When- 
ever a suitable opportunity presents itself, they are found ready 
to get all possible from such opportunity. Such teachers need 
no other incentive to work than their desire to succeed. They do 
succeed. 

Hundreds of other teachers bave ly awakened to the 
necessity of proper preparation, and mavy who heretofore have 
been either indifferent or contemptuous listeners »t. the iosti- 
tutes, are to-day eager and eathusiastic workers and jisteners 
there. This 1s not so much that the ins itutes are better (though 
this must be conceded), but because tnese teachers bave dis- 
covered that they need all the help that can be obtained There 
has been a great change in this direction. The attendance up n 
the institutes is constantly incressing, as it is found tat these 
institutes are reaching the vita! problems of educa ional work; 
that they are carrying to the masses of teachers woat vtherwi-e 
would be practically devied to them. 

With teachers l:ke those above mentioned, professional reading 
has become a necessity, and pedagogi:al literature is in d+mand, 
I think it safe to say taat never bef re was there such a demand 
for help as there is at tne present time. Never before has there 
been a time when there has been so m.ch vigorvus cff rt put 
forth to find out the truth abuvut teaching; never b fore bas 
there been such a decided effort to make t-acbing a aignified 
vocation. The law which compels eachers to attend institutes 
must receive a part of the creait for this condit oa of affiirs It 
must not be supposed, however, toat al! teach rs are t: oubied in 
this way. There are hundreds yet inourstare who are supremely 
conscious that nothing remain. fortnem to do but to g> on in 
the same vld way, undisturbed by all the talk abuut ne w methods. 
It is a fact, though an unfortunate one, that there are fossils yet 
remaining. There are yet other hundreds woo ocith c knvw = or 
eare a fig ab ut real teaching, bu: are simply goieg turvuzh the 
motions fur the money tvey receive. Asto the conditi o of edu- 
cation, the vutiook is eucoursging. Pr ncipals of scbvois and 
xtber advanced teachers, ure found on the fr -nt seats at the in- 
stitutes, ready to tisten or take part, as may seem best. 

Their criticisms and questions *re beipful and suggestive. and 
at no other time ia the hi tory of our state bave institute con- 
ductors received s» much sympa'hy and e.cvu agement from 
these advanced teachers as duriug the year now c.osiag. 
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ARE PUPILS OVERWORKED ? 


We believe it to be altaost impossible for any person to make a 
report upon the condition of education, without coloring it wore 
or less with the g.asses through which he himself looks at the 
matter. Thisidea may be wrong when applied to oth: rs, but 
we freely acknowieoge that, while we would not inten 1 naliy 
conceal any fauitsbrough: to our notice, yet we would nut mag- 
nify them. And that thece are faults in our elucati nal svete.o, 
we may admit, without | sing sight of the tac; that :s virtues are 
greatly ia excess of its faults. It has bec me acommon practice 
whenever ar ytaing in any iocality is discovered which is nut just 
riv ht, to lau ch the severest criticisms against ihe «hule system. 
If Dr. Hammond, finds a twelve ye.r old gi | woo he.tvinks is 
ov rworked in. some. schovl in New York, and gives this vpin- 
jon to the reporter Of sume daily newspaner, immedmtél) ** the 
dogs of war are let loose,” and tlie enemies of our public’ séhuols 
smi'¢e with the gr ates: satisfaction, while their s»-calieJd frienus 
are givice them biow after blow. Now, we do not object to 
bonest criticism, fairly given: but we insist tne criticism sbal) 
be as local in its application, as the ta:ng criticwwed. Because one 
child is overworked in New York,*or some other place, it does 
not follow that every child in the pubiic schools of tae state is 
also overworked. 
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In our opinion, this great noise we hear about overworked 
children in school, has but very httle, if any, foundation. Tr. e, 
it is a common practice for physieiahs, when called to prescrite 
tor any litle ailment of a ehild, te say to the parent, “ Tins ehild 
is overwork-@; he eannot endure the st-ain that i; put up 8 
him ; he must be taken from éehool.”” The physician’s opinion 
as to overwork is no doubt correct, at least in the majority of 
cases; but we believe the réthed# 18 ndt one to be prescribed. If 
he would Say, “ This éhiid ia OVerwor#ed ; hé éannot éndure the 
strain which is put upoh him, 404 you Must séé to it that hé 
takes plénty of out-door e#éreise, that he has plain, wholesome 
food ; that hé is ih béd at 8 o’@ivek in the evéning, and that he 
attends school five hours a day,” we believe the symptoms of 
overwork would soon disappear. And if Dr. Hammond had in- 
vestigated the casé of his oVerworked girl a littie farther, he 
migbt have discovered éaiisés for the syniptotiis of overw rk, 
othér than a dozen books, more or less, in a book-bag. And here, 
let me ask, if the finding of a cértain number of school-books in 
a child’s possession, is proof positive that the child is overworked 
in school? 

“ English as She is Taught,” has harrowed up the soul of full 
many a teacher, and Mark Twain’s humor, in this instance, has 
brought tears instead of smile:. We could not deny the blunders 
which he has picked were real, as we could not fail to recognize 
in them the ccunterpart of many answers that we ourselves have 
received from careless and inattentive pupils. But does it tol- 
low that because pupils make these blunders they are taught 
them? Isitto be supposed that pupils who make these mis- 
takes are not corrected? Not long since, a bov in one of tbe 
schools of the city of Amterdam told his teacher that the 
medutla oblongata was the extermination of the spinul cord. Be- 
cause a thirteen-year old boy made that blunder in speech, shall 
the whole system of schools in our state be cendemned? Not 
long ago, I beard a teacher of large experience say, that when 
we have perfect parents we shall have perfect children, then we 
may expect to grow up a corps of perfect teachers, and perfect 
scho 1s will follow necessarily. Until that good time comes, and 
mankind shall put off imperfection and put on perfection, we 
suppose these blunders will ¢éontiaue: but with all the imperfec 
tions of teachers and scholars, we believe there is steady growth, 
and that there never was a time when English was so wéil ‘augh 
as she is to-day. 

CONCLUSION. 

Tn conclusion, let us say that we believe the condition of edu- 
cation is such that we may “ hank God and take courage.” 
While we do not claim perfection, we do claim improven.ent 
And with all the imperfeciions of our pubiic school system, we 
believe it to be the greatest institution in this broad lane, and 
that it has done, and is doing, mere towards maintaining th« 
ce vil and religious liberty of our republic than acy other force 
—Aye! than all cther forces combined. It is an institution tha: 
sh-uld be fostered by ever, American citizen. It should be th: 
prnde of every American heart. We of en hear this sentiment 
expressed: ‘“* My country right; but right ur wrong, my country,” 
and this sentimen:! finds an echo in the br asts of pat ivts al) 
over the world, May we not bope thatasimilarsentime t would 
find an echo in the breasts of tho..sands of lovers of our free 
school system: ‘Our public schoo’s as they should be; but a: 
they should be, or as they are, sill our public schools.” 


Thursday morning the meeting was opened at nine 
o'clock with Pres. Griffith in the chair. 

Rev. Mr. Backus, of Elizabethtown, read a portion of 
Scripture and then offered prayer. 

The report of the committee on the Industrial Fxhibit 
was the first item on the program. Miss H R. Burn: 
gave, in her finely written paper, some strong argu- 
ments for the introduction of industrial training intc 
the public schools. This paper will be given in full, in 
the near future. 

Prof. Colby, of Rochester, gave a very Comprehensive 
account of the work of his school, brought here for ex- 
hibition. He defined industrial drawing as that require 
by the different oceupations. 


‘*HOME MADE” APPARATUS. 
By Prof. Joun F. WoopxHu.t, New Paltz. 


There is a growing tendency amovg teachers to turn 
to account familiar things for illustrating the subject: 
which they teach. 

If we could go about the state visiting the schools of 
other teachers, we might pick up a countless number oi 
useful hints by seeing what each one is doing in thi: 
line. 

It was the intention of the officers of this association, 
to have some of these various devices and siaple forms 
of apparatus brought t gether here in the form of an 
exhibit, for the convenience of the teaehers, who obva- 
ously cannot travel about the state to see them. 

Some of the advantages of simplified apparatus are : 

i. It teaches the principles better tnan the cumber- 
some and expensive forms of apparavas can. 

2 The student takes a more lively intérest in it, and 
caieceaee it hetter because h omaha snap Reng so 

3, schools may possess it of t ex 
pense iytolved. “ 

4. It is applicable td lower gradés, becaust of its site. 
plicity. 

5. It is applicable td subjects which have not hitherto 
been taught experimentally. 

Supt. Sherman Williams, of Glens Falls, ‘said : 


‘I have been weil paid for coming if [ eet no other | 


information than what | have received here. I am de- 
lighteu not only wite what I have seen, but what it 
suggests to me of what I have not seen, and I heartily 
endorse everything I heve heard. If it 1s true that the 
students in rural schools eannot take the'r man_ al work 
along with their studies, then let the normal schools 
encourage the introduction of industrial training iu eon- 
nection with their mental work.” 

Dr. Allén, Of New York : 

“In thé schools of Bostdn they eliminated all the 
math. matics from their Cu:ficulum, and subs.ituted tor 
it in .ustrial ing.” 

Prof. O'Bnen, Mr. C, E. Surdam, Dr. Sheldon, Prof, 
Milne, and others took part in the discussion. 


SECTION OF SUPERVISION. - 
Prin. CHARLES E. Wuirte, President. 


COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


By CoMMISSIONER J. RUSSELL PARSONS, JR., Hoosick Falls. 


“Education,” says a shrewd writer, “is a subject on 
which ever)one thinks bimself or herself capable of pro- 
nouncipg an Opinion. Noone presumes to meddle with a 
question of astronomy or of chemistry unless he has made 
it the study of al fe. 
In l'Ke manner, it is to be heped that in proportion as we 
advance to a philosophy of education, there will be fewe 
who will take upon themselves to settle off-hand the must 
difficult questions regarding it.” 
Mr. Pecksniff was likened “to a direétion post, which is 
always telling the way toa place and never goes there.” 
Che road tow»rd a seience of ediication is studded with 
‘bese Pecksniffian guide-posts. 
Meetings of educational theorists often resemble that 
ancient corVention at Ephesus in which “some cried one 
tbing and some another; for the assembly was confused 
and he more part knew not wherefore they were come 
together.”’ 
In the midst of conflicting opinions upon the science of 
education, it is encouraging to find, among inre ligent 
men throughout the country, Comparative unanimity in 
the practical art of education and the general means sug. 
gested to insure advancement in all its details. Dr. Phil- 
brick, in a valuable paper on school reports, says: ‘‘In thi 
branch of educational economy our country is clearly iv 
he lead. The grind aggregate in a single issue of these 
school reports is upward of 88,000,000 paves. Foreign au 
chorities agree in recognizing the great utility of this 
feature of our system.” We have, therefore, exceptiona) 
opportunities to 'eel the pulse of the various educational 
ystems of the United States It is suegestive to note tha: 
cbe tame reeds are everywhere recognized ; it is a mortifi- 
ation to find other states leading us in making provisiou: 
‘or meeting some of these needs. 
The necessity for more systematic and thorough supervi- 
sion in c: untry schools is universally acknowledged. In 
is annual me-sage for 1885, the Governor of Mas-achu- 
ets points to the «dvanced condition of the schools in the 
cit‘es and large villages as the best proof of the fact. A 
review cf school legislation in New York, since 1885, show: 
that we have made great progres:. I: is a significant fact 
‘hat almost everv measure bears principa'ly and most 
directly upon schools in rural districts These schools, 
owever, still demand further “ protection from the im- 
position of bai wo:k.” The amendments of 1887, recenti) 
vublished in cirealar form, prove the readiness with whic} 
the present most efficient superintendent. the Hon. A. §S. 
Draper, will co-operate with us if we do but agree im our 
needs. : 
The writer will first speak of those needs which are of 
vital importar ce, closing with a few practical suggestion: 
which be a3 found he'pfalin hs work. Surely we hav: 
aot come bere in the spirit of the Athenians and stranger: 
of od to “+pend cur time in no’hing else than either to 
tell or hear some new thing.” On the contrary, this isa 
‘me for exh-ustive discussion of exist'ng impe:fections, 
tor decisive action in all m.tters ripe for action, and for 
helpfal suggestions to impreve the character of our 
work. 
I. The time has come when school commiesioners should 
take some action to lead to the improvement of the force 
cf te-chers. Although we should deeply regret the loss of 

he Usiform Education Bill; yet we c.n secure, in a larg+ 
mature, the provisions of the act without much dela) 
and without further legislation. ’ 

The statu e now directs school commissioners to examine 
candidates and issue licenses ‘‘in the fornis which are, or 
may be prescribed by the statesuperintendent ” It speci- 
‘es neither the subjects forexamination (excepting physi- 
ology and hyg’ene), nor the @uration of thé license-. I. 
authorizes the state st nt to give tempor 
license , limi ed ‘to any school commissioner distric: 
school district, dnd, also, upon examination, to is“~ue state 
certafica'es for life. The superintendent, then, has prwe: 
to presortbe forms of certificates for the pse of sch ol com~ 
missioners, specifying the Fatijec’s for exdininatioh and 
tbe time for which the Heenses shall be given repeo 





tively. 
Tt ‘ts ‘thy belief that ‘Wwe should foth In retuestihg the 
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S ate Department to prepare questions to be used jp the 
ex mina ion of teachers. Commiss'oneis, anxious fo; Uj 
formi y, should agree, on théir part, to issue license nly 
upon the-e papers, the state super intenéert furm: hirg th 
forms for licenses, and commissioners endorsing jyq 
heenses wherev-r granted. In all casés the papers s} oy, 
be filed, and, if desired, returned to the Department fir», 
spection. In this way thé sutéessful appiicant wil) bods 
certificate of more than loeal vaitie, furnished und a 
proved by the state superintendent. 

E ghty school commissioners speak of the DECCRSItP op 
uniform standards in the examiuaticn of teachers, It 
these commissioners will unite in asking the Departmey 
to furnish questions for their use, to be issved tor the fy 
time in September, 1887, I have reason to believe the » 
quest will be acceded to. In this way uniformity wy 
secured in Indiana. The state superintevdent of India), 
says ; ‘‘Thestate board of educa:ion prepares ite ques 
1ons and sends every month to the rinety-two Coun’ ies 
of Indiana. Tne uniform standard of qualifications, thy 
established, was low at first, to meet the neces:i ies of i}. 
imes, but has been raised from morth to month, until jt 
s now reasonably high.” 

Five commissioners should unite at once in drafting y 
circu ar letter to be mailed to each schoo] ccmmi:sign ey 
setting forth the advisability of this plan, and encl sing, 
format request for its ad ption to be signed by school com. 
missioners and returned to the superintendent. This now 
eems the simplest way to approximate that uniformiy 
which is so generally desired, and of which the commis. 
sioner of educa‘ion, in his report for 1884~'S5, says, 1 
ferring to contemplated action in New York: “ It 1s certuiy 
that until some action is taken, no extended, well-sustsin.4 
movement for the perfec ing of the teaching service 
possible”? This eXperiment shou!d be tried. Our o 
operation will insure success, and any I-gislation deemed 
necessary can, then, be s«cured without difficu ty. 

In this connection let us re:er to a ne«d which we trust 
will be to iched upon in the section of professional traip. 
ing of teacbers. Given a fixed standard for the ex-ming- 
ion of teachers apd we shall then demand more sysiem in 
pstitute work. The Department should ke called up nto 
prepare annually full outlines of subjec*s to be discussed, 
containirg directions for texchers, and quotir g suthoriies 
for reference in study. M chigan, Indiana, West Virginia, 
Lilinois, and Massachusetts lead us in th's respect. Sucha 
plan prevents repetition, giv«s teachers the opportunity for 
thorough preparation, forces condactwurs to be defivite and 
explicit; in short, it places the insti ute upon the same 
p ain with any well organized course of in-tiuc ion. 

II It our schools demand a bar against total incompet- 
ney in the case of teachers, they req tire, as emphatically, 
protection from incompetent tupervising «fficcrs. Th se 
fficers are to the schools as gener+Is to an army. 
Napoleon is repu'ed to have said: ‘‘ Let me cheese my 
zenerals and I care no‘hing for the quality or quen'i yof 
the soldiers: the officers monld the army.” Hp. J. W. 
Holcombe, S ate Superintendent of Public Ins.rvction, 
Inciana, asks for legislation as to a standard of qua'ifica- 
tions for superintendents. ‘‘ Various plans have bern pro 
posed,” says he, ‘‘ as that the superin endent, or all candi- 
lates for the office, must hold college or normal school 
liplomas, or must be examined by the state boar! cf 
edncation. The practical objections to these p'a's are 
serious. But I think it would be very reasonable aid 
entirely prac: icable to prohibit the appoin’ ment of any one 
as county superintendent who did no: hold a va id t+ acr«re 
license of not less than twenty-four months’ grade.” Now 
uf our licenses represented uniform qual fications, ‘his 
would be a prac ital suggestion for New York. O: course 
as one of oar own superintendents has raid: “ Avy quel i 
cations requ'red would not.necessarily give efficient com- 
missioners. Much depends on tact and nature! ability for 
success: but, if qualificotions were required, totally wil 
persons could not hold the office.”’ 

We shou'd bear in mind the fact that school commission 
ers cannot, however co” petent, uniformly produce the best 
results until their respective territories approximate un! 
formi y. Oar commirsioner districts range fiom s x eet 
school districts in Kings to one hundred and nive \- bre 
in S.euhen. “Toe superintendent,” says the Virginie 
report fr 1885, “should know every school uncer Lis 
jurisdiction, and every scholar, as Cyrus knew ever: so'di! 
hat served under him, snd Themistocles could cul! ty 
nan e each one of the 20,000 citizens of Athben-.” In ow 
jargest districts, however, a commissioner is “a mere ciel 
to keep accounts, to examine teachers, and to make repor §. 
His strength should lie in overseeing the sc!oo's.” (Liou 
report, 1885-’86.) The format:on of a new district in Cost: 
tauqua wes asiep in the right direc ion. The fa lure t0 
vecure the same in Genesee, St. Lawrence. and Steuben 
shows how strongly the necessity for divi-ion must '¢ 
insis ed ‘upon. The law of 1881, giving boards of sup 
‘visors power to divide commiss:oher districts conta'nl's 
mtre than 200 -¢boo! Sistriets, shon/a read 100 schoo! O* 
riots at the grea*est, The amendment ot 150, lost in 1987, 

Ill. With-s me degree of uniformity in ter itory of O° 
missioners, grelifieatons of teachers and commisdianer, 
the work of pupils dn rural di-tricts would * 
uniformity, In fact, theye commi-sioners who 
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reasonably careful in the choice of teachers can establish ‘ciplining the mind is better (from a metaphysical point 
of view) can be found, than ‘ 
classes are not com 


by degrees, & uniform course of study for ungraded schools. 
In U1 fornia, the school law makes it the duty of each 
county beard of education to draft a course of study for 
county schools which teachers are compelled to follow. 
Obio, Indiana, Illinois, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
pave made progress in grading the country schools. 


such provision. Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell, Commissioner | 
of Public Schools, Rhode Island, in ’86, says: ‘“‘ While there | 
are all degrees of inspec.ion, there is almost no attempt 
made to lay out the work for the pupil or the teacher. 
Esch school is a law unto itself both as to what shall be 
pursued, and when, and how, and by whom.” Although | 
some counties in this state are taking steps in this direc- | 
tion, yet Mr. Stockwell voices the general condition of 
tbings with us. Well-known difficulties will oppose the | 
introduction of a course of study. It will take several | 
years, at least, to get it well started. That it will succeed 





eventually is proved by the reports from the states referred | normal school. 


to above. Instruction becomes systematic ; examinations | 
are held at stated periods ; and, in many counties, diplomas 
ere swarded to those who successfully complete the pre- 
scribed course. These diplomas of en acquire a definite 
value; admit, for example, to the high schcol wi‘ hovt an | 
examination. “‘The system of graduation from the com-| 
mon school course has dove more than any other one thing | 
tos imulate pupils and teachers to effort avd to create an | 
interest on the part of the public.” (Indiana report, | 
1885-’86.) We should use this spur to effort in our country 
schools. 

IV. Much has been done by the state to aid our rural dis- | 
trictssince 1884. At that time the New York Tribune said: | 
“Ic is manifestly impossible for the poor and sp2rsely | 
settled ror.] schoul districts to maintain an efficient school | 
system on the present basis of taxation.” The addition cf | 
five hundred thousand dollars to the general appropriation, | 
and the change in the manner of apportionment of moneys | 
have assisted us greatly. The loss of the two hundred and 
fifty thousand addrtional in the last senate is an evidence | 
of tre difficulty of securing further aid fiom the siate. | 
L cal taxes, however, are st ll very unequal, and we must | 
look to tbe fature for more approximate ¢ qnalization. 

In covelusion, let me offer three brief suggestio s which 
commi-sio: ers will find essential to good work. 

1, Acquaint yourself with school laws and dccisions. | 
Ucderstand thorouzhly your legal duties. 

2. Outline a definite plan for your work in accord wich 
the posicy of the State D-partment. D2» not think it neces- 
sary, per se, to d-viate from your predecessor. D.cide in 
all things good to fur:her his work. ‘“ Do not attempt,” 
says a writer upon this subject, “to convey the i ‘ea that 
all good work begins wich you, like the Empercr cf Chiva 
who decreed that nothing shonid antedate his administra- 
tion—that a 1 history should begin with him.” 

3. “Follow your plan when perfected with energy and 
decision, It has been finely said that the wedge, be it ever 
so small, that has a singie edge will cleave its way through 
any'hing ; tough fibre and stony rock fly asun:'er before it: 
avd so ail things give way before the single-minded man. 
The wedge with the double edge cleaves nothing ; it is itself 
pounded and broken in pieces between the blows that fail 
on it and the block that it should rend.” 

—ARCHBISHOP BENSON. 


So it is with us. If we truckle to political intrigues 
and are deficcted from our duty by politics] influences, 
lke the broken wedge, we shall be thrown away as use- 
lese. 





| drinking beer. 
DEPARTMENT OF PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF | one who has already grappled with some of the 


TEACHERS. ' 
Dr. Epwarp A. SHELDON, President. 


The first paper was read by Miss M. K. Smith, ou 
“Herbart and His Philosophy.” It was an ably written 
production, and we regret that we have not spave to 
Place it before our readers She was foliowed by Dr. 
Charles E. Hawkins, inspector of teachers’ cla-ses in 
academies, under the cre of the Board of Regents. His 
subject was: ‘‘ Teacher’s Classes in Academies.” 


He said that : 


“There is no line of work of more importance than 
that of training the teachers. School offic rs recognize 
the ‘act that some teachers accomplish more in one term 
t-an others jn three, simply because they have learned 
how as well ag what toteach. For this very object tne 
State has organized three instrumentalities: the normal 
school, the teachers’ class, and the institute, all of 
which work barmonjously. and in congection, furnish 
Wspiration as weil as inetrpeion. Our teachers’ 
clisses reach many who think they have neither time 
nor means for a completer course, but who f eutly 

get the very preparation for the normal pono} or 
en “g Pile they had not velore expected, 
pple leachers’ claps thus becomes a link between the 


_,10 institutes the copductor cannot take into con- 

Se an subject aypanns aes ony the «bows? and 
can treated Cc Y 

® scholarship ‘basis is recognized. No uly tar is- 


sixty per cent. of our classes held a commissioner's cer- 
tificate, while fifty per cent. had alrexdy taught. 


school commissioner's examination, but merely prepares 
gcbool reports generally speak of the necessity for some | for it.” y Preps 


classes during the last year, that the intention is to 


severe in the future than it has been in the past. 


| teachers’ classes directly into the practice department of 


How to Trach?’ Our 
of those who have tried a com- 
missioner’s examination and failed. Last year over 


The 
testimonial granted to members does not do uway with 


Dr. Verriil of Franklin, said he had had three good 


make the examination in United States history less 


Dr. Jeiome Allen, of New York, asked whether it 
would not be well to admit graduates of the academic 


one of our normal svhools, and when they showed pro- 
ficiency in teaching, receive the diploma of the state 


Prof. Clapp, of Fulton, thought that teachers would 
be better fitted for their work by taking the course in 
the teachers’ classes, and a year or two iu the normil 
school. Nearly all the schools in his locality are sup- 
pl ed from the district schools and teachers’ classes. He 
was ashamed to say that most of the commissioners are 
selected from men outside of the profession of teaching. 

Ta reply to questions, Inspector Hawkins said that the 
teachers’ cl's»es included three terms per year, of 
thirteen weeks each, for one and a half hours daily; 
1eceiving instruction in two branches each term, or six 
branches yearly. 


The next paper befcre this section was on, ‘‘ The Study 
of Chil Jren as an Element in the Training of Teachers,” 
by Supt. Thomas M. Balliet, Reading, Pa. 


The only thing that a student of the normal school 

as to do, is to stuey children and interpret miod phe- 
nomena. The teachers with whom I have been asso- 
ciat d have learned all that they know about teaching 
by their practice, 

We try to teach teachers to pass frow the abstract to 
the concrete, but few of our lower grade teachers even 
krow what this means. 

P-ychology must be studied by the teacher induc- 
tively. He must be trained to observe his own mind, 
and tre minds of the children, and the manifestations of 
their phenomena. 

if the student is trained thus to observe facts and in- 
terpre phenomena, he et tse intellectually. as long 
as be teaches. The so-called faculties of the mind grow 
in a certain order. 

N. thing would help a teacher more than to keep a 
record of what she observes, and to interpret the facts. 
This was followed by : 


“‘ The Training of Teachers in Germany,” by Dr. Levi 
Seeley. 

No other country bas such thoroughly prepared teach- 
ers. Each has completed a coucse in a teachers’ semi- 
nary cr a university. 

The teachers who are trained in what correspond to 
our normul schools do not exceed in number the places 
requiring teach: rs, ninety-nine per cent. of whom are 
males, the ladies’ teaching being only—usually-—sewing, 
cooking, etc. 

By t»e requirements enumerated, Dr. Seeley proved, 
at least, that no one could think of making the work a 
stepping-stone to sume other profession, as is too often 
the case here. The examin:tions are held in a saloon or 
hotel where they can at the same time be occupied in 

The graduate enters his work not as a novice, but as 
| problems. 

In reply to questicns, Dr. Seeley suggested as im- 
provements in our public schoot system, that none but 
those who had a 'rat ing equival- nt, at least equivalent 
to that of anormal school, be employed, and then giving 
the teachers permauent positions at good pay. lt could 
| not be dong in one yar, but might in ten. 

The whole of this admirable paper will be printed in 
full in our columns before the first of September. 


‘* Teachers’ Institutes,” by Prof. C. D. Larkins, New 
Paltz, Normal School. 


There are four parties in the iastitutes : 

Thos» who hsten. 

Princ'pa's of Union Schools as help. 

Local help.—norwmal school teachers. 

Conductor. 

The institutes are more broken up in their instruction 
than form rly. The time tr sap otc and is bruken up 
by presenting a greater variety of subjects. 

The local help are not always well trained to speak in 

ubiic, and do their work n'a halting wav, diverting 

e mind of txe audience from the subject presented to 
the mannerism of the speaker, 

The subjects are not always well digested and pre- 
pared for presentation. q 
help may suffer from being top well known. It 
is: venus ergs I Me B aye wife in this 
audience for 4 hund Ollaré. “2*" ‘instructor 
18 not without honor, save if his ewn-county.” 

Local help suffer from charges of iniconsistencies be- 


culties to encounter. 
ferior work at one place or the other. 


twee their ry and practice. 
Local help ay need hints from the conductor, as to 


what they should do, as well as what’ they should “not 
attempt, 


The normal school man bas many of the same diffi- 
He will be very likely to do in- 


The life of the conductor under this plan is not upon 


a bed of roses, He sometimes arrives upon the scene 
not knowing whetber he will have any help, or if any, 
whether good or not. 
hours beyond the legal requirement of three: some 
times, after having talked five ho rs, being called upon 
to lecture in the evening. 


He is called upon to work many 


He als» finds those commissioners who capnot make 


up a program, and suffers from want of that knowl- 


ge. 
Professor Larkins was followed by Supt. Draper, who 


said, inter alia: that when he came into the work he 
found universal complaint among teachers ; the files of 
the Department are full of these complaints; we are 
having fewer, while at the same time we have gained 
many points. 


Good institute conductors are scarce, 
Men of ability and tact and experience can get better 


pay at something else. 


He suggested a voluntary institute of four or six 
weeks, without compulsory attendance, the Department 
furnishing instruction. 

Messrs. Verrill, Barnes, and others, followed by brief 
and pointed inquiries and replies. 


SECTION OF PRIMARY AND COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Supt. Eowarp Walt, President. 


The only poper of this section which we are able to 
give this week, is that on 


LANGUAGE WORK FOR INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES. 


By Supt. Jutia M. Dewey, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


A feeling which pervades the mind of the general 
blie, and which also seems to be gaining rather than 
loans ground, is, that school officers, superintendents, 
and teachers spend their energies in giving pupils a 
smattering of many of the higher subjects of study, to 
the utter neglect of the common branches. No common 
brarcb has been the object of such unfavorsble com- 
ment and virulent criticism as that of the etudy of the 
English language. That some adverse criticism has 
been, and is still just, no one can deny; yet should no 
one deny that there has been progress in the practical 
teaching of this particular branch. During the revolu- 
tion which has taken place in educational affairs in the 
lest twenty-five years, “confession dire” has reigned, 
but in process of time, something at least approaching 
order, has forced its way out of the particular chaos, 
end to-day, not only |: nguage. but all the common 
branches are more thoroughly taught than ever before 
in the educa ional history of our countr¥. Before the 
so-called new education evolved the idea of the so-called 
language Iessons, it must be admitted the practical 
study of the English language was neclected. In the 
schools, pupils rarely received instruction in correct 
modes of expression, until they took up the study of 
technical grammar, and even then little attention was 
paid to anything except arbitrary rules and formulas. 
But ince an idea of the streneth and power of the 
English lan e has forced itself on the minds of peo- 
ple; since it has promised to become, in time, the 
language of the whole world, the best energies of the 
best educators have been directed to the consideration 
of the most efficient means of teaching the masses how 
to use this wonderful vebicle of thought in the most 
correct, proper, and effectual manner. Although the 
highest hopes have not vet been realized, we think it 
may be unhesitstingly affirmed, that as far as the in- 
fluence of the public schools is felt, there has never been 
a time when the English language has been spoken and 
written with so great a dezree of correctness, as at the 
present day. This, in spite of the oft-repeated in- 
junction to leave tne study of the dead languages, and 
the sciences, and Jearn how to use the ‘‘ mother-tongue.” 
This, also, in spite of “English as She is Taught.” 
As this result has been, in a great measure, brought 
about by the languoage-« ork of later years, it may now 
be pertinent to our subject, to seek to define language- 
teaching in its popular acceptation. Taken in its broad- 
est and truest application, it may comprebend every- 
thing pertaining to a Janguage, but as understood in 
school parlance, it is restricted to very narrow limits, 
not so comprehensive, even, as what is usually included 
in the term grammar. Teachers and authors of lan- 
guage books seem to have no unanimity of opinion 
on the subject. Some understand it to refer more par- 
ticularly to the teaching of the idioms of a lat guage, 
and of correct forms and variations of forms which 
words und+rgo, taugbt by correct models, rather than 
by rules, definitions, and terms. Others enlarge upon 
the idea, and understand it to mean, in addicion, gram- 
mar simplified by using suggestive terms, such as 
name-word for noun, quality-word for adjective, &c. 
It hardly seems wise or liberal to restrict the meaning 
in this way, either in theory or practice. Not until 
langusge-teaching is uvderstood and applied in its 
largest sense, the results be the largest and the best. 
To teach language ought to mean to teach how to use it 
with inte’ligence, correctness, and viger. Accepting 
this as our definition, the question naturajly arises, are 
the eet methods in language-teaching the best that 
can sed, and if not, how can they be made bet- 








dev 
ter? Without waste of words, it must be acknowledged 
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there has been much complex and useless aga | 
used in this work which must, and will ually, fail 
away as the American teacher advances in wisdom and 
true culture. The power of putting good and fresh 
thinking into good and true words is the first thing to 
be gained, and to that all formalities of a language 
should be, in a sense, subordinate. This cannot be ac- 
complished by mere machine work. At the very outset, 
an idea of the vitality of language must be impressed on 
the mind of the child, and to this the mechanical must 
be made subordinate. If this seems illogical and un- 
systematic to those teachers whose very life is centered 
in the development theory, let them contrast the amount 
and quality of information gained in this way, in a de- 
finite time, with that acquired by the old routine 
method. 

Consider the keen perceptive p>wers of a child, the 
impressible mind and retentive memory, and whv shall 
say the study of correct models is not vastly better than 
a knowledge of arbitrary rulee, definitions, and terms. 
Moreover, does this not correspond perfectly to the 
natural method by which a child first learns to use 
alanguage? He not only learns words, but the struc- 
tural part of a language by hearing and repeating 
correct sentences. If his models were correct from the 
very first, there would be but little need of language- 
teaching. It has been said, ‘‘ For the real mastery of 
the mother tongue, the unconscious tuition of a fine ex- 
ample is worth all the direct language-teaching in the 
world.” In this way a child would be enabled to master 
all but the most delicate refinements of speech with- 
out any scholastic training. Put teachers of English in 
general have to deal with pupils who are in every way 
deficient as regards the power of s ing English. 
They have to combat the low standard of the home and 
the street in language, as in other things. Pupils, as a 
rule, express themselves poorly; they have neither num- 
ber nor choice of words: they have no command of sen- 
tence arrangements. Could they understand the science 
of grammar, that might be the easiest and shortest way 
toimprovement, Were they not obliged to use a lan- 
guage, it might be left, as algebra is, until] the mind is 
sufficiently developed to comprehend it. But as it is in 
constant use, the correct and intelligent use should be 
taught long before the child can understand reasons, 

There is difficulty in marking out language work of 
this kind for intermediate grades, as it is but a continu- 
ation of we work. There is nothing by which the 
two may be distinguished, except that one may be more 
difficult than the other and the models more complex. 
It is a kind of connecting link between the lower and 
the higher work, and like connecting links in general, is 
considered a nonentity. Nevertheless it has its place in 
the schools, and not an unimportant one. In making a 
sketch of the language work of this special department, 
nothing new or startling will be mentioned ; as, under 
existing circumstances, it would be impossible. After 
the multitude of papers on the subject, read at different 
educational gatherings, and the multitude of books, of 
which there is really no end, it would be absurd to at- 
tempt to originate anything new or novel. The only 
thing to attempt is to cull from these various sources 
what seems the most desirable material for this special 
grade, and to arrange it with one idea always in view, 
that the vital shall be mount to the mechanical. 

First of all, in considering the work of this grade, as 
of others, let the fact be stated that knowledge-teach- 
ing and language-teaching must go havd in hand. 
What is language but an outwerd expression of thought, 
and what is thought but an inward expression of 
knowledge? In view of the fact every lesson may, and 
should be a language lesson. While the child’s imita- 
tive powers are cultivated, if this is accompanied by the 
actual uirement of knowledge, language-teaching 
becomes divested of its purely mechanical properties, 
and becomes a living thi Every cre | of the inter- 
mediate grade may accomplish a double object. if every 
lesson is so planned and given as to evolve thought. Let 
the teacher compass the knowledge difficulty, and then 
insist on a reproduction in language that is not meagre, 
but full, accurate, and clear-cut, and no other extra- 
ordinary efforts will be needed to secure good verbal 
expression, 

y this, however, let it not be understood that there 
should be no definite and separate time assigned to 
language work proper. There should be daily exercises 
in this subject as well as in arithmetic and geography, 
but even in these lessons there should be soonathing 
more taught then the mere machinery of language. 
Most formal talk about name-words, action-words, and 
the like, should be incidental and subordinate. 

A noted essayist says: ‘‘A child should not be per- 
mitted to use a word or an expression until he has 
earned the right to use it by some new ascension in his 
thinking or experience.” With this idea in view, othe 
than the routine subjects should be introduced into the 
intermediate curriculum, and as a child’s knowledge 1s 
broadened, so, also, with proper guidance, should his 
—— of correct and intelligent expression increase, 

ience lessons, systematically arranged, and brought 
within the scope of a child’s understanding, may be 
made subservient to effectual language-teaching. Tales of 
travel and adventure, reproduced in abstract; oral, and 
written descriptions of actual occurrences in the lives of 
pupils, letters, short compositions on imaginative sub- 
jects, descriptions of things present and absent, memor- 
izing choice expressions and whole selections, reading 

stories high in sentiment and style of writing, calling 
attention to the special beauties of style, explaining the 
advantages of one expression over another, discriminat- 
ing in the choice of words,—these, and a thousand other 
suggestions might be thrown out as aids in the true cul- 
tivation of er me in this grade. 

By bringing ed and correct models before the eyes 
pak gr yy mpm be enabled to lay a foundation 
for the just appreciation of the vigor, variety, and 


power of the English language. 

This is not a plea against correctness and precision in 
the use of langua and exact workmanship 
should be required in capitalization, punctuation, and 
the few inflections of our lan , 

A few particulars may be mentioned although en- 
tirely unnec . as they are found in most any good 
language book. The correct writing of senten~es, ques- 
tions, exclamations, change in the forms of singular 
and plural predicates, irregular plurals of nouns, tbe 
spec use of is and are, was and were, has and have, 
this and that, these and those, form of possessive case, 
irregular verbs with special reference to the use of the 
past participle,—all of these must be definitely taught, 
and this list is by no means exhaustive. In addition, 
great care should be used in invariably correcting errors 
in construction, in securing good articulation and pro- 
nunciation, and a certain propriety of accent, and in 
the correction of vulgarisms and colloquialisms. Meth- 
ods of teaching these formulities may be found in 
many language books, but no methods are so desirable 
as the skill and tact of a fine teacher, who can make the 
work of teaching these facts incidental to that higher 
work which cannvt be done by adhering to rigid meth 


8. 
It may be urged against this mode of teaching that it 
is too comprehensive, too difficult and too unsystematic, 
for the average intermediate teacher or pupil. The an- 
swer is that the work may be syste-natized and adapted 
to pupils of the grade, and if commissioners and boards 
of education would adopt the plan, it would help to raise 
not only the standard of verbal expression among the 
ple, and of true appreciation of the mother-tongue, 
ut it would also aid in securing a standard of superior 
qualification of teachers in the elementary grades. The 
time has gone by when the study of language is consid- 
ered of inferior importance to other subjects. The time 
has come when the subject demands as prominent a 
lace in the curriculum of studies as that of number. 
t the work of the study, taken in its broadest sense, 
be graded and systematized and given its due amount of 
time through the primary, intermediate, and perhaps 
grammar grades, and the study of grammar will need 
but a small fraction of the time now allotted to it. The 
result will be a nation of better talker3, better writers, 
and more appreciative readers of good reading. 


Discussion of this subject was opened by Principal 
O’Brien, of Troy, who gave in a few choice words the 
general plan of teaching language in his school. Mr. 
O’Brien said that the first, second, third, and fourth 
years’ work was writing chart sentences, learning the 
proper use of punctuation marks, description of pictures 
elicited by oral questioning and afterwards reproduced 
in writing, reproductive exercises or stories reproduced 
in writing, and later compositions follow. 


Supt. Beattie, of Troy : 


“TI can testify to the statement of Mr. Mead that as 

ood work was done forty years ago as is done now. 
The difference is that it is done for more pupils now, 
but not better. The only improvement I can see is the 
recent introduction of drawing into the school work.” 


Prof Murphy : 


“Forty years ago, to-day, I sat in the Baptist church 
opposite the Capitol at Albany, listening to the speech 
of Horace Mann, which gave us the free-school system 
of to day, and I had previously arranged for exhibition 
of drawings made by my pupils. I only say this to show 
that the introduction of drawing into school work is not 
a new step.” 


Prin. C. N. Cobb, of Palatine Bridge, next treated the 
subject of ‘‘ How to Encourage a Taste for Good Read- 
ing in Primary Schools,” in a comprehensive and able 


paper. 
Supt. Beattie remarked upon this subject: 


“The principle of the old proverb in use among the 
Irish, ‘You can catch more flies with molasses than 
vinegar,’ will apply to this matter of interesting child- 
ren in good reading. Find the subjects in which they 
are most interested, and direct their reading into that 
channel. 

The tenor of this paper was reading for information, 
which I most heartily endorse, but that is not all there 
is of reading. I read some things—many indeed—just 
as a child eats candy, because I like them, not because 
“7 bring me information. 

you can lead a child to investigate he will like read- 
ing. Let him see that in the great world around him 
there is a mine of enjoyment, which he will never cease 
to explore as long as there are books to read. There is 
no lack of i are have been almost too pro- 
fuse in furnishing ks. People read more but not as 
accurately as they used to.” 


Prin. Emily S. Hanaway, of New York, read the re- 
port of the Children’s Library of New York, which 
will be given in the future. 

Prin, Cobb: 


“In our apheck to « well selected lib of 1,000 books 
able fice ‘ 


/—good read books, not patent office réports, each 
pupil (taking the fiumber of books drawn out and divid- 
ing it by the whole number of pupils), reading on. the 
average one book in about three weeks, 


The meeting was then declared by the president ad- 





journed till the evening session. 





THE FEELINGS AND THEIR CULTURE. 


By Supt. Taos. M. Bauer, Reading, Pa. 


The feelings develop, like other faculties, only by ex. 
ercise. The oftener a certain emotivn is entertained 
the stronger it grows and the more readily it comes into 
play. To develop the feelings we must call them into 
exercise. The contrary is quite as true; a feeling js 
weakened by not being callei into play—by “ disuse,” 
The very first step to take in many instances in leadip 
a child t >» overcome a wrong emotion is to avoid all o¢. 
casions that tend to call it iuto exercise. 

We frequentiy make the mistake of supposing that 
we are developing the child’s emotions when we talk to 
him about them. We try to fill a boy’s hard heart with 
gratitude by talking to him about gratitude. A discys. 
sion of gratitude calls into activity the reasoning 
powers, not the emotion discussed. Such teaching may 
train the boy to be a clear thinker, but will never of jj. 
self develop gratitude. Talking to a child about ap 
emotion makes him think of the emotion, and thinking 
of an emotion is one of the most effectual ways of crush. 
ing it. Anger is only an apparent exception to this 
law. Hence all moralizing about the emotions is fruit. 
less, if not harmful. 

The mistake of talking to pupils about the emotions 
is frequently made in the teaching of reading and elocy- 
tion. In order to secure the proper expression, the 
teacher will talk to the pupil about the emotion to be 
represented, and even discuss with him the proper 
gesture and manner of expression. It would be difficult 
to find a more effective way of crushing the emotion to 
be expressed and preventing the pupil from learning to 
read expressively. 

All emotioas depend upon ideas. We cannot be angry 
or sad at will, Emotions must be called into activity by 
ideas. But these ideas must not be abstract. It is not 
meanness in the abstract, but the thought of a particu. 
lar mean act, that arouses our indignation ; it is not the 
abstract idea of misery, but a concrete case, that 
cajls forth our sympathy. This principle must be under- 
stood by the orator and the writer who would move 
men to act. Abstract thought cannot directly touch 
the emotions and move the will. Abstract thought 
must be clothed by the imagination in concrete form 
before it can reach the heart. The imagination is a 
sort «f medium between abstract truth and the emo- 
tions; and it may be remarked, by way of corollary, that 
a crushing the imagination we inevitably harven the 
heart. 

It is a mistake to assume, as we often unwittingly do, 
that children have all the varivuus emotions developed 
which are found in the adult. The selfish emotions 
develop earliest,and the very first to manifest them- 
selves are those growing out of the instinct of self- 
preservation. The unselfish emotions develop late, and 
there is an orcer of development to be observed in the 
education of the emotions just as there is in the educa- 
tion of the intellectual faculties. This is a lesson which 
we have not yet fully learned. 


Friday morning ‘‘The Natural Method of Teaching 
Languages,” by Dr. L. Sauveur, Philadelphia, Pa. : 

The system was introduced in 1830. So many men 
have pretended to teach it, that the system has suffered 
and had to pay for the bad reputation. 

In illustrating his method he only at first required in- 
ertia or absolute stupidity. Relying upon his mouth 
and his pupils’ mouths, he gathered from the audience a 
few who put themselves at his service without accessor- 
ies of any kind. Walking, stamping, ett., he named bis 
acts and his class repeated the words, he correctivg 
their erroneous pronunciation. Pointing to an article 
he named it, the class following as before. 


Friday afternoon the preliminary report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions was. given by Commissioner 
Parsons, and is as follows: 

I. Resolved, That we regret exceedingly that the chief 
executive of the state did not approve the bill for uni- 
form examinations: furthermore, that we again 
respectfully urge the legislature and the governor to 
promptly provide by law for a system of uniform exani- 
inations for all the teachers of the state, the same to be 
conducted under the direction of the superintendent of 
public instruction. 

Signed by the committee on resolutions, 

J. RUSSELL Parsons, JR. 
S. H. ALBRO. 

Miss H. R. BURNS. 
Mrs, E. H. Coox. 

Mr. C. T. BROWER. 


II. Whereas, The members of the State Teachers’ As 
sociation deeply-regret the loss of the Uniform Examl 
nation Bill, but believe that, as in other states, a change 
so radical will be. best promoted by successful experi- 
mentation ; it is 5 oe 
* Resolved, That the-school commissioners be-urged © 
r-quest-the-state superintendent to prepare, as soon 3 
possible, printed test-questions, to be-iesued monthly. 
and to be used simultaneously in the examination of 
teachers ; ; 

That school commissioners shall agree to issue 0° 
licenses without a written examination upun these qu? § 
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tions, the fortn for said licenses to be furnished and the 
licenses approved by the state superintendent ; said 
licenses to be endorsed by the school commissioners 
wherever granted, the papers of all applicants to be 
fled, and if desired, returned to the Department for 
inspection. 

Signed by the committee on resolutions. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted as read. 

Friday afternoon, Professor Cole being absent (on ac- 
count of sickness), the paper on “Local Teachers’ 
Associations ” was omitted, and ‘‘ Duties of a Principal 
or Superintendent to His Subordinates” was read by 
Principal John G. Wilson, Syracuse. 

This was followed by Principal A. C. Ferrin, Keese- 
ville, who was to open the discussion of Commissioner 
Cole’s paper on ‘‘ Local Teachers’ Associations,” which 
paper had not been produced. He said, inter alia: 

“The object is to get the teachers together for inter- 
change of thought. There should be freedom in re- 
lating experiences. Here the ladiesshould be made use- 
ful, not to read essays, but to discuss methods and ex- 
periences. The program should have few essays or 
papers. but much discussion. Topics should be narrow, 
not broad. Speakers sheuld be brief in remarks ; one 
or two long-winded speakers killing it. The program 
should be made early, giving teachers opportunity to se- 
lectand study up topics for discussion.” 


Professor C. D. Larkins, New Paltz, followed with a 
description of the ‘‘ Local Association,” with a synopsis 
of its organization, &c. 

Other gentlemen discussed the subject, with both wit 
and wisdom. 

The committee on time and place reported in favor of 
Saratoga, July 18, 19, 20—which, after a struggle to get 
a change in place, several being offered as substitutes, 
was accepted by changing Saratoga to Watkins. 


Friday evening at 8 o’clock, after the committee on 
resolutions had offered thanks to the various individuals 
who had contributed to the success of the Association, 
a greeting from the Virginia Teachers’ Association was 
read, after which the report of the finance committee 
was submitted and accepted. 

The Chair then introduced President Charles Kendail 
Adams, of Cornell, who read apaper on ‘‘ Education for 
Citizenship.” 

We regret we are not able to publish the paper in con- 
nection with the report. We hope to have it appear 
before September- 

He was followed by Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, who 
held the close attention of a delighted audience, while 
he spoke in the same vein as had President Adams ; but 
on another phase of the same subject, taking for his 
base ‘‘ books,” particularly juvenile books, as his atten- 
tion had been called to the subject by having been 
handed a printed report of the Children’s Library of 
New York. Among other good things he said : 


“Emerson seys, if you would ascend high you must 
hitch ages wagon toastar, I should like to hitch my 
humble wagon to the brilliant address of President 
Adams, but my traces are too short; I can’t make the 
attachment. 

_ Alibrary is a wonderful thing, and equally wonderful 
is that instruction that gives the child the opportunity 
to avail himself of it. 

Books and photographs are educators equally with the 
tailway. Thackeray said, truly, ‘We never journey 
any more; we only arrive at places.’ I am often re- 
minded of the traveler, who had done Europe rapidly; 
finding the Apollo Belvidere in the Vatican of Rome 
he checked it off from his guide book, and thanked God 
that was done! 

Much of the degeneration in the writing of the youn 
ladies of this day may be owing to the telegraph, 
mean this hypo-gothic style of writing where the modest 
u, w, and ” rise to immensity. 

Here are books distributed all over the land. (Men- 
tioning the books of his boyhood.) With a book you 
can traverse the whole world; you are made familiar 
vith nature in all its minutie and magnitude. We may 
walk with Scott, Cowper, Bryant, Hugo, Tennyson, and 
bring them with their best thoughts into our homes. 

As a nation we have not done much in the higher 
departments of science. 

In Europe, filty years ago, popular goverament meant 
mobs and riot. Fisher Ames once said, a democratic 
form of government is like a raft, while a monarchical 
form is hke a man of war; the latter, more formidable to 
fight, but it may get turned over; the former, one on 
a every man gets his feet wet, but never gets 
The European monarchies find their strength in edu- 

men, 
We must build our government on an educational 
; then it wall be the strongest in the world—as the 


Pyramid is stronger than the column. - 


ngaged not only in givi easure and 
culture, but in cementing the Republic. reongresilass 
you on your work, and your success in it.” 

The new president, J. W. Kimball, of Amsterdam, 
was then introduced, and presented with the gavel. He 
Promised the teachers that none of the battle flags, cap- 





tured from the army of Ignorance during the coming | tem. 


The teaching of language is receiving much 


year, should be ordered returned to the regiments, and 4ttention, and another decade will show a remarkable 


sat down amid much applause and kindly feeling, after 
adjourning the Association for 1887. And so ended 
one of the pleasantest and most profitable sessions of 


this most august body. May the next be no less so —-and | 


the next, the interest increasing with the years, the 
exchequer always full, and the purses of the members no 
less so. 


[The papers omitted, including Supt. Draper’s address, | 


will appear in the near future. ] 





American Institute of Instruction. 


The fifty-eighth annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Instruction was held at Burlington, Vt., 
beginning July 5, and closing Friday evening, July 8. 
The attendance was a large and representative one. 
Although largely a New England gathering, yet there 
were many present from other states. Many on their 
way to the National Ascociation at Chicago, stopped 
over a few days at Burlington, and thus took advantage 
of both meetings. 

Burlington, ‘‘ the Queen City of the East,” fairly out- 
did itself in the generous hospitality extended to all 
from abroad. The mornings and evenings were devoted 
to the regular exercises, the « fternoons to excursions 
and sight seeing. The islands in the northern part of the 
lake (Champlain), Port Kent, Au Sable Chasm, Platts- 
burg, Cedar Beach, Port Henry, Crown Point, Fort 
Ticonderoga, the marble quarries at Rutland, were in 
turn visited by the excursionists. 

The regular exercises of the institute were opened by 
an address of welcome by Gov. Ormsbee. In a very 
hearty manner the speaker welcomed all present to the 
state and city. Pres. Hall briefly responded. 


“The Township vs. the District System of Schools,” 
was then discussed by Walter E. Howard, ., of Ver- 
mont; Prin. W. J. Corthell, of Maine ; and Hon. T. B. 
Stockwell, of Rhode Island. Mr. Howard’s argument 
was very exhaustive and convincing: 

‘‘The constant change of teachers is one of the great- 
est evils of the present system. Each one begins where 
the last one began. The average committeeman has 
some relative to whom he wishes to give the school, or 
else he will change teachers in order to save ten cents a 
day. Under the town system this evil would, in a meas- 
ure, be done away with. For similar reasons better 
school houses, apparatus, and material would be pro- 
vided. Each town would be able to classify its schools, 
the lack of which is at present one of the greatest evils 
of the district schooi system. Under the present system 
the public takes no interest in the schools. Half a 
dozen men get together, vote themselves into office, 
vote a tax, and adjourn, The public will take more 
interest in the town system. The teachers will be stim- 
ulated, inspired, and encouraged by being a part of the 
town. They will reflect this spirit on their pupils, and 
they in turn on their parenis. 

‘* Equality of taxation is to many the most powerful 
argument for the town system of schools. It is no 
longer a debatable question whether or not children 
shall be educated at the expense of the state, Taxation 
should be equal. Butin the district system there is no 
equality. ‘Ihe town system would regulate this, and all 
would fare alike. Every state superintendent of educa- 
tion has urged the adoption of the town system, as have 
all the leading officials and prominent educators who 
have given the subject careful thought. Their opinion 
must mean something, and should have some weight 
with the people of the state. The townsystem is either 
good or bad, and the state legislature should decide the 
question instead of leaving it to each town.” 

Mr. Corthell and Mr. Stockwell followed, strongly 
supporting the position taken by Mr. Howard. 

Wednesday’s session opened with an address of wel- 
come to the city b Mayor W. W. Henry. Pres. Hali 
responded briefly, and then gave an address substantially 
as follows : 

**I shall occupy but a short time in speaking about 
some of the topics that concern us most. I wish to 
speak of self-protection—protection from internal as 
well as external dangers. If every person in this 
country were compelled to receive the instruction that 
is provided for them, the which now threaten 
us would be much fewer, if they would not entirely 
cease. Moral training is necessary for our welfare. 
Our ng people «ome from three classes of homes ; 
those where moral training is made of much accouat ; 
those where not much attention is paid to it, and those 
where it is conspicuous by its absence. The school 
should take the matter in hand, and supplement the 
work done at homes: Practical education is a subject 
about which you have heard much, but teo much cannot 
be said on this'subject. A’ well-trained mind is of in- 
calculable benefit to the world. Industrial education 
and manual training is receiving much atten ion, and 
able ts have been made on both sides. But the 
results have not been such as to afford ample proof of 
the advisability of adopting the system. Carpentry, 
se , and cooking are the only branches that have 
been The read some extracts from 
reports of various educators, all unfavorable to the sys- 


improvement in this respect. A commission appointed 
to determine the pronunciation and spelling, and to 
establish the authority of the new words that are con- 
stantly coming into use, would be of much advantage. 
We hear much nowadays about the schools in other 
countries, but when we examine into the matter we 
shall find that upon our teachers is thrown the burden 
to Americanize the various foreign elements that come 
to our shores, making their position harder than in any 
other lands. Let us go on searching for the truth with 
never-failing energy.” 


** Professional Training of Teachers,” by A. W. Edson, 
Superintendent of the Jersey City Public Schools : 


“This subject, the professional training of teachers, 
though often discussed and ably considered, is yeta 
most live and practical one, and will bear much more 
thought. Wesay the subject isan old one. It is old, 
just old enough for profitable discussion. It is 
old enough to have a history, and history is one of 
our best teachers. The pioneers of the cause, having 
through many struggles fairly possessed the land for 
educational reform, it remains for us who have “ en- 
tered into their labors” to be ever upon the aiert to see 
that no ground is lost, that weak points are strength- 
ened, and that the march be steadily forward. 

The two principal agencies for the training of 
teachers are state normal, and city training schools. 
Normal schools have passed successfully through the 
experimental stage, though still susceptible of improve- 
ment. The causes that have tended to hinder their 
progress are both external and internal. The external 
causes are (1.) The jealousy of untrained teachers, super- 
sensitive as to reflections on their own fitness. (2.) The 
rivalry and competition of secondary schools, involving 
pecuniary interests. (3.) The opposition or indifference 
of school boards and legislatures, due in a great meas- 
ure toa lack of appreciation of the superior worth of 
trained teachers. 

Some of the real defects are, (1.) Meager inducements 
held out to those who are well prepared in subject mat- 
ter. (2.) Too much academic work. (3.) Too longa 
course. (4.) Too little practice teaching. 

Despite all discouragements normal schools have 
increased with wonderful rapidity since the establish- 
ment of the first one in this country, less than fifty 
years ago. During the pst ten years the increase has 
been nearly one hundred per cent. over the preceding 
thirty-eight years, and still the supp'y of trained teach- 
ers is wholly inadequate. Take New England as an ex- 
ample. Of the whole number of teachers in Maine dur- 
ing the past year only seven and one-half per cert. were 
normal graduates ; in New Hampshire, eight per cert. ; 
in Vermont, nine per cent. ; in Massachusetts, twenty- 
five per cent.; in Rhode Island, twenty per cent. ; in 
Connecticut, eight per cent. 

To supplement, not to supersede the normal school, 
training schools have been established in many cities. 
Some of the pvints in favor of these schools are, (1.) 
Professional training is assured for all teachers. (2.) 
A high school education preparatory to training, is re- 
quired. (3.) Theory and practice are combined in happy 
proportions. (4.) Students have pienty of actual prac- 
tice in schools of various grades. (5.) Greater perma- 
nency in the teaching ranks is secured by training and 
employing ‘‘ home talent.” Some of the weak features 
to be guarded against are, (1.) More pupils in the train- 
ing school than can be employed as teachers. (2.) Lack 
of system. (3.) Too little competent instruction m 
theory. The key to the situation is in the hands of a 
skilled critic teacher. 

City superintendents very generally prefer training 
school, to state normal graduates, chiefly because of 
their more valuable experience in practice work. A 
well ere normal, furnishing opportunity {or much 
and varied practice, is superior to the average city 
training school, as it has the resources of the state at its 
command, To meet the demand for competent first 
men and women—leaders in educational thought aid 
work—chairs of ag and didactics shou'd be estab- 
lished in all the higher institutions of learning, and as 
soon as practicable a normal university should crown a 
completed normal system.” 


Mr. E. C. Carrigan, of Boston, followed and made an 
earnest and eloquent plea for state recognition of the 
higher professional training of teachers. 


Then followed a paper, ‘“‘ Ungraded Schools,” by Supt. 
G. I. Aldrich, Quincy, Mass.: 


“The ungraded school of the most poenonnaed type is 
located in a sparsely settled district ; its pupils are of all 
ages; in former years they were frequently too many in 
number, now as often they are too few. 


In such a school there is a great amount of work to be 
done; great efficiency is required in the teacher. There is 
also a great variety of work. Not only are maoy different 
subjects to be taught, but all divisions of these subjects— 
primary, intermediate, and advanced—are commitied to 
the same havds. The best teaching ability is requisite to 
the success of such a school. The control and management 
of an ungraded school are also difficult. Tne presence of 
very young pupils demands in the teacher enthusiasm, 
ingenuity, power to interest ; and there are needed as well 
the firmness, tact, and strength of character necessary to 
pooure and retain the regard and respect of the older 
pupils. 

pon what does the condition of a school depend? First, 
upon the ideal existing in the community as to what a 
school sbould be, as to the ends for which it exists, as to 
the. results which it should ace. md, and even 
more directly, upon the ideals existing in the mind of the 
teacher. The ungraded school feels latest and least the 
spirit of progress, and often exists in the midst of a general 





feeling the school answers very well as it is. To whom 
is the management of the ungraded school intrusted? 
First, to the school committee—a body of men and women, 
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eern’s for *he welfere of the schools, and bestowing time 
and lab Tr up n trem. 

The be. of these i dividuals are mos* fu'ly occupied, and 
their oversight of the schocis must be secondary to their 
own pors tity, 

They are persons of mirked general intelligence, but 
lacking the ~pecial inte ligence vecessar: to the minage- 
meot of scron's They are not fitted by special training for 
the du’y undertaken. 

Bu the -ommittee do not have the immediate manage- 
rentof tne scronls. A teach»-r is employed, and here we 
coca to the determining factor in tne condition of the 
school. 

R*membering all the time that the status of the school 
depends primarily on ‘he p-rson selected as teacher, 1 har 
he has evervtning to do, often with no help from ouside, 
let as ree 109 whom, in mal'i'udes of instance, the choice 
fa'le, We know hit the teacher employed often has re 
ceived a very limited education; frequently he ras only 
pas-ed through the very school which he is now to teach. 
In many ios ances he i: en‘irely without experience and 
without that +peci«l preparation wh'ch does some hing to 
compens+te for 1s absence. He is often a pers :n, lacking 
io retinement. or of ha tv temper, and lutle judgment. 

Io many cases he (or she), contemp! at! es temporary servic> 
only and has no ambition, no specia) desire to improve. 
T*e pre-ent condition of cur ungra‘ed scnovls is sucn as 
might be expected. The teachers are illy prepared for their 
work, heir terms of service are very shor’, they are often 
hampered by loca! prejudice and narrowness, the sch: ol- 
are very mea-erle equipped with the appliances of teach- 
ing. On the whole, they are schools which are empha ic- 
ally poor at present and for whico t e outlook does not 
seem hopefal The important ques ion regarding these 
schools seems to be: Shali they be allowed to remain 
as poor as at present; and, if not, wnat can be done for 
them? ‘ A-is the te:cher, so the school” These schools 
will be ju-t what the teachers mak+ of them, and we have 
already s en something of the unfitness of manv of the 
preseat incumnents. The onty chance of improving these 
scoon's ties ia improving the teachers. How shali this be 
accompli:ned? ‘ Pay higher sa'‘aries,’’ say some. I should 
rejoice 'o ses this done, An increase of siliry will more 
adequately compeaosite the teachers now employed, for 
pow as 1s mucn of their teaching it is worth more than 1s 
paid for it. The supplv of skilled teachers, however, is 
a'wavs unequal totne demand. Soch teachers inevi avy 
fird their wav to the cities and larger towns. An increase 
of pay is deserved by teachers of ungr«ded schoois, but 
such increase will do litle to chaage the cvarac er of the 
work tney are doing. These teachers need help from 
some source outside themse.ves. From whence shail ic 
come? 

Local schoo! committees are unable to render the kind of 
assistance needed. The most inteligent of their number 
rec gaoize avd acknowle’ge this fact. We must apply to 
the ungraded schoois skilled supervision. It is uon: cessary 
before this aud eace to argue io support of the principle of 
supervision. Wesee its application in many departments 
of -uman activity. 

Einca ioaal hi-tory demonstrates not only its great use- 
fnivess, but also its absolute necessity. What is a skilled 
supervisor? I reply—a man or woman who is a successful 
teach r, who is fi. ed by his experience, spec'al study, and 
observation to undertake the mauagement of schools, and 
who ha' entered upon this occupation as a permanent pur- 
suit. What ma» be exp cted of a body of such workers? 
Taey will be closely re ated to the school commit’ees, the 
teachers and the public. They will be always under tne 
control of tve committee, and wi'l yet exert all the infiu- 
enc? to which theiec special know ede, ski!1, and good sense 
entitle them. They will be abe to render that assistance 
to the te :cher which all neeo, and whic» many crave. Ther 
wll open the public eye to the real couditio » of the schoo's, 
and histen the growth of that wise public opinion on 
which the fu ure weitare of these : chools depends. 

It seems surp:ising that the ungraded school should not 
in the past bave occup ed a more prominent place in the 
delber stions of this organization. I believe tvat none other 
of our scho »)s 1s so much in ueed of assistance as it is, and 
simcerely nope that such iofluence as the American Insti- 
tu eof Instruc ion is capabie of wielding will be heariily 
exeried in its behalf.” 








Professor T. M. Balliet, superintendent of schools of 
Reading, Pa., delivered un instructive address upon 
‘Tne Feelings and their Culture.” 

(This paper will appear in connection with the New 
York State Teachers’ Association.) 

la the evening » large audience gathered to listen to 
a lecture by Rev. Hf. G. Spaulding of Boston. His subject 
was ‘How Pompeii was Destroyed,” and the lecture 
proved one of che most interesting as weil as instruc. ive 
ever given in the opera house. Mr. Spaulding is a 
ple ising speaker, bubbling over with wit, and, when the 
occasion demands it, eloquent. The lecture will long be 
remembered as a rich treat by those who heard it. 

The exercises uf the third day opened with an address 
by Mr. J. A. Norris, head-master of the Charlestown 
high school, Boston, on ‘‘ Extra Professional Duties and 
Privileges of Teachers :” 


“‘The best way to put a boy to school is to give him a 
complete teacher. It is the duty of every man to bea 
whole man symmetrically and wet! developed. At the 
outset | inay be met with the remark, ‘ Shoemaker, stick 
to thy last,’ but that dves not mean ‘ Shoemaker, stick 
thy la-t \o thee.’ What is the hizhest and truest end of 
lite, and how shall that end be reached? ‘his 1s the 
sum of the whole.matter. Science and cultu'e have dif- 
fereut ways of answermng it, but there is a family hke- 
ness running through them both. How shall the 
individual be brought into harmony with this truth ? 
Faith al ne is not enough. One must think right and 
devise right means to kecure thisend. It is a t of 
little me pane yay Sid this takes But the 
test questi n is, is the work.amproving to the individu: 
bimsoif and to others’ me 

Some of the lines of thdught outside the realms of 
daily life may well be ci . We should siudy 
ourselves with a ‘view of knowing our weaknesses and 
excesses. Perfect clearness of vision is not possible, 
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but we can learn something of our own characters. 
Self--tudy is the noblest kind of study.” ' 

The teachers’ privil ges and duties in religious mat- 
ters were next touched upon. They should take an 
op cial interest in Suaday-school work. The mage 
of teachers as citizens were considered. ne right 
opumion and deep conviction may be of more account 
than many vutes. We need an intelligent knowledge 
of our needs as citizens, and a c urage to carry out what 
we know is for the best. The privileges and duties of 
the teachers to society was the last topic touched upon. 
Entertaioment is an improvement on aduserornt. 
Every teacher should try 10 «o some work outside of 
that belonging to his daily work. We must overcome 
our natural inertia, which will increase unless put out 
of sight. 


‘‘ individualism in Teaching,” by Mr. J. C. Geenouga, 
principal of the State Normal School, Westfield, Mass.: 


‘* Much stress is in our own time put upon method. 
But the individuality of the teacher says that he must 
master the methoJs of teaching for himself. When ove 
by a general course of study has come to know him- 
self, how shall he apply himself? The use of real ob- 
jects and subjects in teaching will not necessarily 
produce good results, uniess the pupil can make them 
a part of his thought and be allowed to express his 
ideas in his own way. Pupils should study by them- 
selves and form their own opinions. The study of 
conscience more especially demands irdividuality. The 
use of books and lectures that prever ts the rg venche tents” | 
of the pupil from showing itself should not be allowed. 
In literature he should be compelled to make his own 
criticisms instead of committing to memory those made 
by others. Nature in all her t2achings favors individu- 
ality. Finally, moral teaching, of all other branches, 
should be of this character. The human will is an in- 
dividual power, a first cause. This inner self, as will, 
determines the identity of man during all the changes 
of body and mind. In order to change the curren of 
a ‘oul the teacher must have an insight into that soul 
and know him individually. In all moral training 
nothing is really gamed until the pupil takes up the 
question and decides it for himself. We should not 
rest until he has begun his moval training. Then the 
teacher must assist him, but not mn such a way as to de- 
stroy his individuality. To every humaa soul is assiyned 
his place in life. As we develop this soul in the pupil 
we help bim to accomplish his own proper werk iu life 
It is only when it is strengthened by the Divine wiil 
that this soul finds its true piace in life.” 


‘*The Literature of our Boys and Girls,” by Mr. J. M. 
Sawin, principal of Point Street School, Providence, 
RL: 


** We ought to reverence books, aud if they are good 
ones, look upon them as useful things given us by God. 
Buc .o-day our good books are offset by pernicious writ 

ings without number. Few p:rsons are aware to what 
ext*nt this evil has grown. 1.s noxious seed has b en 
sown evirywhere. The influence this literature has 
made cn our young people has alreaay called for their 
su ,»pression from many prominent educators through ‘ut 
the country. Onevery band thoughtful men are trying 
to arouse thoughtless parents to the danger that msy 
threaten their children. A child’s love for stories is 
proverbial. For this reason the successful teacher selects 
stories to guide the pupil in reading, and there is need 
of close scrutiny in this selection. Books which are 
pure on the surface, but which pander to the lowest 
tastes, ure a source of muchevil from the difficulty wih 
which they are discovered. By many parents and not 
a few teachers the public library is considered a safe 
place for boys and girls, but close observation proves 
the contrary. The teacher should fill a pupil's furary 
card with the numbers of good books, for there is no 
be.ter way to diive out the bad books than by substi- 
tuting good ones, Cultivate the child’s imugination by 
giving him the flowers of Janguage. Direct your pupils 
to a purpose in their reading. Weteruune the bent of 
the child, and, if worthy, encourage him in that line,” 


The evening's session was devoted to an address by 
Rev. O. P. Gifford of Boston, his subject being: ‘* Mak- 
ing the Most of Life.” It was a fresh and timely pre- 
sentation of the duties we owe to ourselves and to our 
fellow citizens. He said: 


* Action, purity, self-restraint, virtue are conditions 
of bodily power. In this self-s udy and mastery I must 
first of all learn my own limitations and admit my own 
weakvess. JLiscontent is a duty; there is a beatitude 
for spiritual hunger. Contentment sits with folded 
hands, like the Evangelines of the engraving. Feel ng 
your weakness is oftiimes the firss impulse to action 
that seeks and finds strength. 

Man must sit at nature’s feet, hoary with wisdom, 
chary of her secrets. She is our mo’ and to each 
generation is as prodigal! as to the las.; the last born gen- 
etation is the dearest. Mother nature 1s bountiful; her 
children have but played on a single sandy stretch of an 
un.weasured shore; the heighis beckon us, the depths 
challenge us, the d sett shall yes blossom like the rose, 
But to get what is for us we must study and obey the 
law of each thing we seek. Pay the price and the world 

dealing with men, oue is to get 


is yours. 
There are two ways of 
all you can out of t ; the other, to do all you can for 
them. A pure state of anything is thatan which 

p or consistent; the highest and 
aad the other nasue of : 


: mark : oC i 
of the centuries above the shifting sands of time. 
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so live that beas's of burden feel safe by our sides, alta, 
fires are shi lded, weary men find rest in our presence 
woman is elevated, and the Cirist i: exalte 1 over all” ’ 


At the opening of the closing day’s exercises, Mr. \y. 
S. Montgomery, assistant superintendent of the c. lore 
schools of Washingto ., D. C., on invitation favored the 
Institute with an able and eloquent plea in favor of foi. 
eral aid to education, more especially with refereng 
to the education and enlightenment of the negroes. Thy 
speaker’s remarks were well received by a very apprccig. 
tive audience. 

“Free Text-Books,” by Mr. Thomas Emerson, superin. 
tendent of Schools, Ni wton, Mass.: 

‘* In twenty of our states no provision has as yet been 
made for turnishiog text-books to pupils. Philade phia 
was the firs citv to provide books to the pupils of the 
pu’ lic scheols, In only one state are the cities and towns 
obliged to furnish books and supplies 10 all pupil— 
Massachu-etts, The system is no experiment. For the 
schools to be free, books and all necessary supplies 

hould be furnished to all pupils. Sup rintendents and 
school boards in all plac-s where the free text-book sys. 
tem has prevailed, unite in suppcrt of the plan. The 
public ¢pprove and willingly psy the taxes In favor 
of a free 1ext-book system these arcuments appear: 

(1.) It effects asaving of time on the part of teacher 
and pupils, a.d is thus a saving of money. 

(2.) It allows a better cla-sification of the schools, es. 
pecially in the country districts. 

(3.) It effec s a saving in expense, as books can le 
bought at whol sale, an are found to weer longer. 

(4) It cultivates a respect for public property, and is 
thus a moral ceacher. 

(5.) It secures a uniformity of books. 

(6.) It -ecures better books and appliances, a more lib- 
real supply, and thus bett-r results. 

(7.) It increases the attendance and removes class dis 
tinctions. 


Au eloquent and scholarly add'ess on ‘ The Elements 
of a Liberal Education,” was given by Mr. W. Q. Scott, 
principal of Phillips Exeter Academy, N. H.: 


‘*A liveral education is based oa the essential fiee 
dom of the human soul, Educaticn must be from with- 
in. No education can be called liberal which does not 
consider the soul of man immorta!. There is no creative 
pow: r in the hidden forces of nature. The a: cie: t idea 
of education failed because it did not recognize the 
power of the mind to draw i‘self up. The body of man 
1s not theseat of sin so much as it is the temple of God. It 
i- an error to expect progress without self-activity. He 
who awakens and fixes the power of ait-ncion causes 
the mind to grow. Habit soon comes as sec nd nature. 
Itis of far greater importance to break than form ha‘it. 
No habu is go d except when free. Attention is the 
power of the mind to play with nature. For six or seven 
years he main object of life is to gain a healthy body, 
in the second period to fill in, in the third period t» dis- 
cip ine and train the mi d, and in the uviversity period 
to fill the mind with ideas, to discover and app y ideas. 
At forty years of age a man learns how much of a fo | 
heis Itis the business of the state to educate for busi 
ness life. 

A liberal education has been, ard will continue to be 
the goal for the few. Civilization will always keep in 
advance of a liberal education. No education is prac- 
tical or liberal unless it applies directly to man. It is 
not so much what as how one studies. Cla-sifiction 
aids in grasping facts, in making the mind wise and 
subtle.” 


The morning session closed with au address on ‘ The 
School and the Citizen,” by Mr. A. M. Edwards, Supt. 
of Schools, Lewiston, Me. : 


“Society demands the teaching of (1) health, (%) 
morals, (3) citizenship. A perfect physical nature is 
necessary to good mental and morat development. A 
sound mind is found in asound body. The physical 
laws ere being better taught and understood. Incus- 
trial education gives strength and flexibility, and beips 
to develop the physical nature. 

Excluding sectariamism does not exclude relivion or 
morals. Very much of religion can be introduced that 
will meet the mind of every parent. P ain, honest 
statements against vice, wrong, and wickedness are In 
place in the school-room. ; 

It is well to tell pupils that wrong is wrorg. Theres 
less need of attenuon to ologies than to citizenship. The 
preparaiion of the past is not what is needed to-day. 
We need a »roader and higher education. he citizen 
should be taught to do his own thinking. Nations, like 
individuals, are what they make themselves Our g0v- 
ernment is one of laws. A broader knowledge will give 
a better life.” 


The exercises of the week closed with a reception 
the members of the nstitu e, given by Pres. M. H. buck- 
bam, of the University of Verm nt, in the Billings 
Library. This gahering was largely attended and 
greatly enj»yed by all. 

The following is a list of the officers eected for the 
coming year : 
ident—J. Milton Hall, Rhode Island. 

Secretary—Ray Greene Huling, Massachusetts. 

Assistant Secretary—Augustus D. Sural/, Massach 
setts. t 

Treasurer—James. W. Webster, Massachusetts. 

Assistant Trea-urer—Henry Whittemore, Massachv- 
setts, and a long list of vice-presidente. 
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Vol, XXXIV,, No, 3, 


THE NEW JERSEY COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 


‘The educators of New Jersey have taken another im- 
portant step toward establishing the profession upon a 
sound foundation, in the organwation of the New Jersey 
Council of Education. _. 

qhe readers of the ScHooL JoURNaL, especially the 
New Jersey readers, will remember that the president 
of the state teachers’ association, m his annual 
addrers at Trenton, advised the « tganivation of such 
council, and the idea was so favorably received that a 
committee was appointed with full power to put the 
suggestion into operatiun. 

The committee, consisting of Supt. Barringer, and 
Principal’ Gregory of Newark, Supt. Bitson or Jer-ey 
City, Prin. Green of Lung Branch, Prin. Boss of Plain 
field, Prin. Harris of Bayonne, and the president, Supt. 
Meleney of Paterson, have held a series of me tings, 
and a'ter a great amount of inquiry and deliberation, 
have finally o:ganized by the adoption of a constitution 
and by laws, and the election of a president, secretary, 
and treasurer, pro tem. 

The coustitution provides for sot more than forty- 
eight members, to be divided into three classes, serving 
periods of three years each. One-third of the number 
will be elecied each year at the time of the meeting ot 
the state teachers’ association, one half of which nun- 
ber may be nominated by the state teachers’ association, 
and the other half by the mémters of the council. The 
ele: tion of members rests with the council. 

The membership is to be limited to those engaged in 
actual professional work and of recognized standing as 
educators, residing or teaching in New Jersey. There 
shall be at least two from each Congressional district, 
The annual dues are two dollars, payable in advance. 

There are to be two regular meetings of the council 
each year, and special meetings when necessary. The 
next meeting will be held Saturday, Sept. 24, in New- 
ark, The constitution provides that the committee on 
organization shall constitute the nucleus of the council, 
with power to elect ail the ether members not nomip. 
ated by the state teachers’ asseciaton. The elect on of. 
members is proceeding very slowly, and it is doubtful 
whether the full number will be reached this year. 
Among the number already elected, however. are Dr. 
James McCosh of Princeton, Dr. Merrili E. Gates of 
Rutgers, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler of Golumbia Col- 
lege, and president of the N. Y. Industrial Education 
Association, Dr. J. H. Vincent, Chancellor of the Chau- 
taug 1a University, Prof. S. A. Farrandof Newark, Prof. 
Eckersley of Long Branch. Every member is entitled 
to take part in the deliberations of the council upon 
signifying his acceptance of his election. 

At the annual meeting the president will appoint the 
following committees : 

1. On School Organization. 2. On Gourse of Study 
in Grammar, Primary and Sub-P:imary Schools. 8. On 
High Schools and Colleges. 4. On Normal and Train- 
ing Schools, Pedagogics and Educational Literature. 5. 
On Supervision. 6. On School Law. ¥%. On Examina- 
tion and Tenure of Office of Teachers. 8. On Hygiene 
and Sanitation. ®. Oa Moral Education and Discipline. 
10, Oa Statistics. 

As state@ in the constitution, the cowntil is organined 
with the following ends im view : 

1. The investigation and discussion of topits relating 
to education. 

II. The dissemination of information bearing on those 


lil. The consideration and recommendation of the 
bw méans of advancing the educational interests of the 
te. 


IV. The consideration of means by which the policy 
of the state may be modified in view of the progress of 
educational thought. 

The names a ready enrolted as thembers of the council 
indicate @ wmon of all the educational forces of the 
state, both ia public ahd ‘private schools, and of all 
grades from the kindergarten tothe university. The 
declaration of purpyses in the constitution shows the 
relati n the council will bear to the schools and 10 the 
administration, and suggests the possibilities that may 
be opened by such a body of éducetirs. A glance at 
the committees will give an iden of the scope of the 
work preposed, apd the boundless fisid of operations the 


‘bul council igs SO Of New Jersey propose 


come to the fyont ag the. agente for the 
Proper conduct of education in thé state. The coura! 
is 10 be the etnbodied power of ‘fhe teaching profession. 
It to raise the standard of the profestion, and tom- 
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educators are entitled. It is to guide and. influence the 
internal working of school systems, and 10 modify and, 
if possible, shape Jegi-lation upon school matters. It is 
h st proposed to attempt 0 usurp the powers and duties 
of the proper state authorities, but to be the representa- 
tives of the profession, and the council hopes and ex- 
pects to secure the respect, the attention, and the co- 
operation of the state authorities. 

It hopés, by @ Conservative, dignified, and respectful 
policy, to gain the recognition of the state board of 
education, and to represent for consideration the inter- 
ests of uhe teacbing profession, and the needs of the 
schools as viewed from a professional standpoict. 





MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


rs 


Promptly at 9 o'clock, on the morning of June 21, Preside +t H. 
K. Werren, of Fannioal, called the associ:ition to order. After 
prayer, by Rev. T. W. Barreit, of Columbia, Principal H. F. 
Triplett, of Brownsville, in terms happi’y chosen, welcomed the 
association to the buspitalities of the town and resvrt, and Prof 
Anthony Haynes, of Boonville, responésd in a fitting manzer o: 
behalf of the assuciation. The opening paper of the meeting 
was by Supt. Fairoanks, of Springfield, upon “ Narrowing Ten- 
dencies of tue Teacher’s Caliing,” and set forth, with great vigo , 
those features of the teacher’s work which are belitt.ing, as com- 
pared with dusincess and p: ofesstona! pursuits, which dwarf and 
stunt the powers of many teachers. ‘he paper excited lively 
discussion. 

In the afternoon session the association met in two sections, as 
it did half of each day of the meeting. Y ur correspondent was 
not present at the norm |! section, but in the grammar schoo) 
section heard prpers upon geography, arithmetic, and grammar, 
by Supt. L. E. Wolfe, of Moberly, and Principals T. A. Victr--y, 

f St. Louis, ana J. T. Buchanan, of Kansas City, which were 
scholarly and instructive. The evening session was devoted to 
lecture vy Rey. S. J. Niccols, D. D., of St. Louis, upon “ The 
Model Teaccer,” in which he spoke with clearness, vigor, and 
often with singniar elcquence, upon the physical, mental, and 
mora! qualities which constitute the idea! instructor of childien 
and youth. 

Weinesduy morning’s session brought forth a scholarly paper 
ifrom President Laws, of the state upiversity, upon the “ Rela 
tion of Psychology to the Teacher’s Work.” a pithy and instruc- 
tive addres from Dr. Shannon, of Louisiana, upon “* Teachers 
Institutes,” some interesting and beau'iful class drills in calis- 
thenics, «onducted by Prof Carl Betz, with Kansas City pupils, 
and an abie addre«s upon ** Tne Negro’s Progress and Needs,” by 
Prio. J. H. ‘Pelham, of Hannibal. At the close of the session 
State Supt Coleman offered a prize of $25 to the best drilled class 
in calisthen’cs, consisticg of twelve boys and twelve girls, which 
sbould be presented before the next association. 

In the afternoon meetings the most iastructive and valuabic 
paper of the college section was, “ A Practical Education,” by 
Prof. C. D. Adams, of Drury College, and of the rural schoo) 
ection. “ An Jil. nois Plan of Grading and Supervising Country 
Schools,” presented by H. M. Hamill, of Jacksemviile. Ii. 
Trainer’s method of a un form course of study furall the countrs 
schools of a county, uniform examinations for these schools 
sent out by the county superintendent, and towushipand count, 
exami: ations for pup Is finishing he cours>, ani eatering town 
and county high schuols, was a: tmir«bly set forth, and gave rise 
to an interesting and heated discussion. At the ciose of this 
somewhat prolunged session, a mo ion was made, heartily en- 
dorsed, and unanimously carried, that the paper of Prin. J. Hi | 
Pelham, the only colored man On tne program, be singled ou: 
and publixbed at the expens» of thé association, bota to endorse 
ite high character, and to testify to their appreciation of the 
abilities of many colored t achets and their hearty desire, 
regardless of political faith, that colored cvildr2n shail be afforded 
every possible opportunity to btain an education. 

The evening session was oecupicd by an address upon * Schoo) 
Legislation.” by W. T Carrington, editor of the Missouri Sehooi| 
Journal, and was discussed at leng:h by different members of the | 
association. 

In the bigh schoo) section, on Thursday morniug, P ie. J. 8. 
Holloway, of Sedalia, st forth his views as to what subjects 
should be included in a well-balanced high school course, and 
wat time and positi n should be allowed to each. Prof, '. 
Berry Sm th, of Central College, iltustrated at length by simvle, 
inexpensive experiments, the modus operandi of right methods 
of teaching “ Chemistry ina High School,” and Pres. O«- 
borne read an able paper n,** Miss puri State VYormal Schvols ” 
In the p imary section, after a paper upon “ Primary Observa- 
tions,’ by Miss Grace A. Martin, of Kansas Ciiy, “ Recreative Ex- 
ereises,” by Prin. W. J. Hawkins, of Nevada, “ Primary Arith- 
metic,” by Miss Amelia Kaley, of Hannibal, and “ Primary 
Reading,” by Wm ©. Dwyer, of St. Louis, Gol. Packer, whose 
large and genial face had appeared in the audience, was called 


all leteners. By soecial i vitation, he occapled fory-five 
minu:es of the afternoon session in a philosophic and instructive 
discussion of * Primary Reading,” after woich Supt. E. A. Long, 
of §t. Louis, read a scholariy and clearly-wrought paper on 
“ School Supervision.” 

Resolutions were passed indersiug “ Temperance Instruction,” 
ia the public schools, natiova! aid in education, the successf J 
administration of State Supt. Coteman, the abie maaner ia which 
Supt. War:en had discharged his duties as president of the asso- 
ciation, snd the orean of the public schools Df the Ftate, in the 
Missouri Journal. ‘The difice S of the kissootat‘on ‘tor the 
coming yeur were chosen as oRlows: ent, W. T. Carting- 
ton, Jefferson City ; vicespresitieh 3, H.W. St. tote 


Se eee cecand tatiana. ant ©. B. 
Swith, Columina; seoretars, W. D. Coristian, Paris ; &. . secre- 
‘tary, J. T. Buchanan, Kansas City; treasurer. DZ. Berry Smith, 
| Fayette ; and superintendent of display, H. F. Triplett, Browns- 





mand the respect and secure the fosition to which 


q 
oeutand discussed the subj-cts at length, to the great delight of 


After prolonged conferences, a committee of bigh schon! 
cipais, appointed by the association ro ocn/cr with a committee 
of the facult, Of the state University with a View to unifying the 
uviversh y preparatory, and | he bigb schon) courses, and enabling 
students of high schools, approved by the university taculty, to 
enter that institution withc ut «Xamnaticn, »eported a tasis of 
agreement, which was adopted by the associaticn. 

The evening session was given to a lecture by Col. F. W 
Par ér, upun “The Commof Schcols as They Vere, Are, and 
Should Be.” The address was characte: ized by his usual Viecr, 
tersthess, and thoug'ttulness, and We regret it is not posefble to 
give it More exten@ed notice tn this rc port. 

Between three and fou bundred teachers ¥ ere present, and all 
concurred that the meeting was not surpassed in numbers or in- 
terest by any previous gathering. x. ¥. Z@ 


NEW YORK CITY. 








GRAMMAR SCHOOL, No. 45. 

ANNUAL RECEPTION aT GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 45.—The large 
assembly room of No. 45 was crowded on Wednesday, June 29, 
by the pupils and their friends to witness the debut of the gradu- 
ates. It would be difficult to particularize, because every girl 
taking part 4:4 credit to herself and the school. The c: oruses, 
both in their selection and rendering, were worthy of a well- 
trained musica! society, showing a proficiency of which Miss 
Tate, the principal, and her assistants might weil be proud. The 
room was tastefuliy decorated witb fic wers «nd iestoons uf @ver- 
greens. Rev. Dr. Rainsford, the rec or of 8t. George’s Churob, 
addressed the graduaies His remarks were ‘ minently practical 
and interesting. He dwelt upcen the fact that their education 
was only begun, the work which had been perfurmed by their 
teachers thus far having been the c:eation of a desice for knowi- 
edge. He urged upon them to choose the grand_r life of giving 
which would enrich them, rather thun tt at of mere getting, which 
would ultimately leave them poorer than now. 

In addition to the diplomas tne foliowing prizes were presented: 

First prize—A $10 gold piece, from Mss Tate. 

Second prige—A silver meda) from Com. Seligman. 

Third prize—Two sets of books, ali for superior scholarship, 

Particular attention was called to the attendance of thé gradu 
ating class during the year, the average being 9744 per cent. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, N>-. 87. 


Grammar Schoo! No. 87, colored, Mrs. Sarah J. 8. Garnet, prin- 
cipal, gave &@ very inveresting and instructive closing en:er:ain- 
ment at their school on Monday afternoon, June 27. Mr. Peter 
McDonald, chairman of the school committee, presided. 

The singing was under the inmediate direction of Mr. R. M. 
Robiuson, who not only directed, but jo'ned heartily m the sing- 
ing himseif,and took an important part in duets and quartets 
that were sung. We desire to mention as especially interesting 
features of the program, the quotaticp erercise upon the theme 
of Education and Urseen Buttlefields; Our Race Record, in 
which a large number of the school took part, gave instances of 
heroic deeds end noble actions done, positions of trust, responi- 
bility, and honor that bave been held by representative men of 
the colored race. Many others of the recitations were worths of 
mention. Mr. Henry £. Koon, school trustec, disiributed the 
certificates, and made some very practical and ffective rema-ks. 
Kemarks were also made by Rev. H. M. Juseph, of Florida, and 
Mr. McDonald. 

Mrs. Garnet and her assistant teachers are doing an excellent 
wok bere. Graduates from this school have success !uliy paseed 
the examination, and be’ n admuitced into the normal college of 
this city. Some fine specimens of work done by the pupils were 
shown. As far as possible «verytbing done is of the most prac- 
tieal nature. To iliustrate: Noticing what appeared to be 
stained glass win lows, we discovered that tissue paper of differ- 
ent shades of color had been aeatiy cut and ficted on to the panee 
of glass. These assorted colurs were arrar ged according toa plan, 
and thuse very pretty and effective chart on colors was made. 
This saggestion, or plan, is one that could be used very euccess- 
fuily in mary schools. We wish Mrs. Garnet, and ber teachers, 
and echo 1a very pleasant \acation. and trust the comimg year 
wili see the fulfiiment of their cnerish.d wishes—a neat and 
suitable building for their school. 


Tex Sur, St. Marr's. 


The public school system of New York has po more usef: | or 
bet. er organized department han the nautical schoo) on the ship 
St. Mary’s. The nautical schoo! was regularly esiablisned in 1878 
by the legislature, at the request of a number of well-known 
members of the « hamber of Commerce and t' e Board of Marine 
Underwricers, and it was place) under the direction and contro) 
of thé City Board of Educ:tion, to be conducted underthe u es 
and coeditions governing the other departments of city and 
county imstruction. 

Candidates for admission must possess a sound physical cunsti- 
tution, must be between fifteen aid twenty years of ager, and 
have good moral character. They must bring «iih them the 
written consent of their parents or guardians, and also satisiac- 
tory evidence that they have never been convicted of uny crime. 
It will be seen from this that ite ranks ure not recruited from the 
reform echools, as.is @everaily s.ppos d, but tb ¢ it is the same as 


|| the normal school, the free culleve, or any grammar school. It s 


also required thut tue applicants shall be able to spcll with a fair 
degree of accaraty, to read with tolerable correctness «nd ease, 
© write legibiy, and to answer Questions upon the mulp)ca- 
tion table. Lastly, they mu t evince some aptitude or inclination 
for a sea life, and a0 bay will be received on board aguinst bis 
will. 

‘The Bt. Mary's is the Only edhool of the kind in the United 
Staves, altbouvh ‘there are wmeahy similar to i in Burope Toe 
boys get $9.50 to $11.50 per month and must purchase their own 
clothing The és now at sea on ber annual cruise and wil) 
not e-turn. or October. Applications f t ad- 
‘mission Will not be acted upon until her retern, when the winter 
‘term of sc.ool will begin. 
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BooK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


ELEMENTS OF BoTANY. Illustrated by nearly Five Hun- 
dred Engravings from sh te by the Author. By 
Edson S Bastin, A. M., F. R. M.S. Chicago: G. P. 
Engelhard & Co. 282 pp. 


Many years of experience in teaching the subject of 
botany has convinced the author of this book of a genuine 
need for some work better adapted to the wants of high 
schools, academies, and colleges of pharmacy and medicine. 
He also believes that many of the works on botany are un- 
necessarily difficult for beginners, and, for that reason 
students are often repelled from a study, which is at all 
times one of the most interesting in the whole range of 
science. Consequently, in the preparation of this volume, 
Professor Bastin has avoided the too liberal use of techni- 
cal terms. The common names of plants have been used 
as far as practicable, and to illustrate structure, the most 
familiar plants have been selected. The most necessary 
descriptive terms have been explained and sometimes illus- 
trated in the text, and for the use of teacher and student a 
copious glossary has been added. The divisions of the book 
include Organography, discussing the Organs of Vegeta- 
tation, in five chapters; The Organs of Reproduction, in 
nine chapters; Vezetable Histology, five chapters ; Vege- 
tab'e Phystolugy, four chapters: Vegetable Taxonomy, 
five chapters. There is also a Glossary, Index to Subjects, 
and Index to Names of Plants added. The illustrations are 
excelient, many of them are new, and have not previously 
appeared in any other book. Chapter IV., on the Move- 
ments of Piants, is a very valuable one, as is also Chapter 
TIL, on Assimilation of Food. The book is large, well 
bound, and has good paper and type. 





THE FISHERY QUESTION. By Charles Isham. New York 
and Londen: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker 
Press. 84 pp. 


This volume, one of the “‘ Questions of the Day Series,” 
treats of the origin, history, und present situation of the 
“Fishery Question,” and the greatest part of the work was 
done for the United States History Seminar, Graduate De- 
partment of Harvard University. Accompanying the book 
material is a map of the Anglo-American Sekine grounds, 
and a short ye mage he author tells us that it is 

robable that fishermen from Brittany visited the banks of 

ewfoundland before Columbus discovered the Antilles, 
and by formal discovery England might have asserted a 
monopoly in the Newfoundland fishery through the voyage 
of John Cabot in 1497. In this smal] book of eighty-nine 
pages is contained all that is necessary for one to under- 
stand upon the disputed question of the right of America 
to fish in Canadian waters. 


AN INDEX TO THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. By Evange- 
line — O’Connor. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 419 
pp. 8. 

It has been the intention of the author of this work 
which is most somesehennm, to refer to every passage ot 
any importance under the word that best expresses its sub- 
ject. but, that significant expressions may be found 
readily, the author has also indexed under their most 
prominent word all that seemed to be such. Upon exami- 
nation, it will be foand that there are references by topics 
to notable passages, significant expressions, brief histories 
of the plays, geographical names and histurical incidents, 
mention of all characters, ske:ches of important ones, ex- 
planations of allusions, and obscure and obsolete words 
and phrases, so that this volume is a complete manual, 
including the information that a student of Shakespeare 
needs, and eaabling him to find the needed reference at 
once. In the case of historical characters and events, dates 
and statements of the facis are given as found in history. 
The explanations of allusions, and of words used in an 
obsolete or peculiar sense, will be of great help to young 
readers. The combination of information, as presented by 
the au:hor of this book, is new, and it has been her aim to 
include tnose points which the student and reader would 
most desire to have in compact and convenient form for 
reference. The make-up of the work is of the best kind, 
well bound, with leather back, brown covers and red edges. 
The paper and type are excelient. 


WENTWORTH AND HILL’s EXERCISE MANUALS, No 1. 
ARITHMETIC. Boston: Published by Ginn & Co. 282 
pp. . 

It is a fact acknowledged by all, that the objects to be 
attained in the study of Arithmetic are mental discipline 
and practical mastery of the subject. In accordance with 
that theory, the autuors of this book consider the objects 
best gained, by solviug problems that are progressive in 
character aud grouped under a few generai heads. This 
collection of prubiems is not desigoed to supplant text- 
books in arithmetic, but to supplement them. A great 
number and variety of examples are given under each 
head, for the purpose of exaoling the teacher to select such 
as are specialiy adapted to the needs of his classes. They 
are, in the main, practical, and will come sooner or later 
into every-day life; some of them give accurate and inter- 
estiog intormation. 


* BELLONA’s HusBAxp. A Romance. By Hudor Genone. 


ee J. B. Lippincott Company. 3832 pp. 25 
cents, 


The object of this volume is to illustrate the main prin- 
ciples of human life and nature, and-by means of a satirical 
romance tv show the nature of h ity, education, and 
habu. The story isa most improvabie one, and its very 
impossibility makes it the more attractive, per- 
haps, as tne reauer will be anxious naturally to see how it 
closes. The idea of going on a kind of disc to Mars, and 
there fiadiag :ife in all its common phases, going on as 
with us, is simply ridicalous, Bat its characters are true 
to life, and to all appearances there is the same corruption 
in high pleces, in Mars, as there is here; Tne book isa 


most peculiar yne, and it will pay to spend time enough to. 


readic, . tate cs bra BS 

THE ART oF READING LATINY ‘How t6°Téach if. - 

», Wiliam Garduer Hale. Boston: Published: by ‘Ginn 
Co. 74 pp. 30 cents. L. bette 


The method of teaching Latin, as delineated in this little 
volume, s.arted from a desire on the part of the author to 
know Latin literature, It is based directly upon the Latin 
order, that is, upoa the actual statement of the thought ; 
and shows, in some detail, how it is possible to compre- 


hend a Roman sentence without translation, being guided 
by those same indications of mnoning, soetrewed avoneh 
the Ruman sentence..which were cient to convey its 
full contents to the Roman-mind. The method, so deter- 
mined, leads the student by the most direct way toward a 
trae reading power. The writer has for some years in- 
tended to publish an account of this method, as it ha< 
shaped itself in practical experience with successive 
classes, and though no explicit suggestiens will be found 
in regard to the teaching of Greek, the substance of the 
method applies alike to either language. This little 
pamphlet, by so well known a teacher as Professor Hale, 
will be of great value to other teachers, who may also have 
had the same desire as this author. 


PRIMARY FripAys., No.3. Original.and Selected Recita- 
tions for the Little Ooes. Chicago: The Interstate Pub- 
lishing Company. Boston: 30 Franklin Street. 80 pp. 
25 cents, 

The selections found in this little pamphlet are intended 
for the very youngest children, and mothers and primary 
teachers will find them admirably snited for recitations. 
There is not a single worthless selection in the book, and 
the skill displayed in the selection of these beautiful lirtle 
poems is worthy of high commendation. There are in all, 
seventy-two poems, and among them can be found some- 
thing to suit all occasions. 


THE GOLDEN LEGEND. By Uenry W. Longfellow. With 
Notes by Samuel Arthur Bent, A.M. In two parts. 
Boston: Hougaton, Mifflia & Co. Paper, 15c. 

These little paper-covere:i-volames belong to the popular 
Riverside Literature Series, which has obtained so high a 
standing as clasvic reading in our schools. The beautifu: 
Gulden Legend comes appropriately in this series ; and the 
notes to the present edition are quite suited to the general 
purpose ; offering the younger reader sufficient explanation 
of whatever may be ob:cure in the allusion to a time but 
little understood, at the same time enabling the student to 
pursue his investigation into the details of medizval life 
presented in literary, artistic, and historical authorities 
within easy reach. 

In this, as in the other volumes of the series, the master- 
piece is given as it was written, unaltered and unabridged, 
and the notes, while sufficiently helpful, are not so volumi- 
nous that the reader’s miad is occapied withthe editor 
rather than the author. ~ 

It may be said of all these American classics, that in 
whatever way they are used—either for the study of 
language, literature, or reading—their tendency will be 
uniformly toward the formation of a taste for the t liter 
ature ; a taste which will always remain a powerful means 
of self-education. 


LIFE OF THOMAS HART BENTON. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
This biography.—one of the American Statesmen Series, 
—is peculiarly interesting on many accounts. The staunch 
Mis ourian 1s personally a fine figure: strong, courageous, 
self-reliant. Besides this, he is interesting as an energetic 
politician of the higher class, a man who was during thirty 
— the controlling political power in his own state. 
hat his power passed from him at the end of that time 
was use he was more loyal than the people and party 
he represented, and they would have no more of him. In 
this peculiar relation which he sustained toward his state 
on one side and his county on the other, centers the special 
interest attaching to his career. The boldness with which 
he assumed his forced independence, the vigor with which 
he maintained his gruund, and his tenacious loyalty at a 
critical time, all combine to make him a conspicious figure 
in our history. Mr. Roosevelt writes with thoughtful 
appreciation from an extended knowledge of the life, men, 
and issues of the time. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Gion & Co., announce an Ancient History fur Colleges and 
High-Schools. Part first, *‘ The Eastern Nations and Greece,” by 
P. V. N. Myers, President of Belmont College and author of the 
Medizeval and Modern History, will be issued thissummer. Part 
second: “ Rome ,”’ by W. F. Allen, Professor of History at the 
University of Wisconsin, will be issued next year. The two parts 
will also be bound in one volume. Illustrations and elaborate 
colored maps will be given. 


The eighteenth volume of the Magazine of American History 
begins with the July number. Among the articles are a thrilling 
account of “ Pickett’s Charge at Gettysburg’ by Gen. Arthur 
F. Devereaux and “ The Manuscript courses of Americaa His- 
tory’ by Mr. Justin Winsor. 


P. Blakiston. Son & Co., Pnilade!phia, announce a new series of 
manuals for practitioners and teachers of medicine. 


Roberts Brothers are to publish “A Lad’s Love,’ astory of 
Campobello, by Arlo Bates. 


The grcss receipts from Gen. Grant’s Memoirs are said to have 
reached the sum of $3,000,000. a 


Harper Brothers have issued a new addition of Mrs. Jobn 
Sherwood’s * Manners and Social Usages,” which appeared origi- 
naly as a serial in Harper’s Bazar. Under the title of ‘* The 
College and the Church” the Appletuns publish a number of 
articles which origivally appeared in the Forum. 


Bela Hubbard is the euthor of * Memorials of Half a Century,” 
published by the Putnams, in which are recorded the reminis- 
cences of an unusually active and intelligent observer. He dis- 
cribes the scenery, fauna, flora, etc., in the vicinity of the great 
lakes, q ; 


_ Mr. Richard. D. Sears, the champion tennis player of the. United 
States, bas-edited a reprint of Lieut, 8. C. F. Peile’s“ Lawn Tennis 
as a Game of Skill.” : It is published by the Scribners. 


.. Mr, Thomas Woolner, the sculptor; has placed at the disposal of 


-| Cassell & Co.. his’ poem: My Beautiful Lady,” ‘abd has made 


cation as volume 2 of the Nationaldibrary. | . 

Prof. Wm. Gardner Hale of Cornell, has written an essay on 
“The Aims and Methods of Classical Study,” which Ginn & Co 
will publish soon. 


various revisions which lend ad@itiooal interest to its republt- 





Ticknor & Co, publish “ Penelope’s Suitors,” by Edwin Lassit- 
ter Bynner, and “ Home Sanitation,” a manual for housekeepers, 


fall, where in 


by the Sanitary Science Club of the Association of College 
alumne. 


It is estimated that a 250,000 edition of a popular magazine 
would weigh 94 tons, and that piled Over eash other they woulg 
rise to the heignt of 2,000 feet. 


Herbert Spencer is engaged ‘in writing his autobiography. 


Among the publications of the J. B. Lippincott Company, is an 
examination of the subject of spiritualism, by ““ Jobn Darby,” 
understood to be Dr. James E, Garretson, surgical teacher and 
author. The work is entitied.“* Nineteenth Century Sense, The 
Paradox of Spiritualism.” 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson thinks that in fifty years, or 
perhaps less, the United States will replace England as the great 
publisbing center of the world. 


In “Sonnets in Shadow,” written by Arlo Bates, and published 
by Roberts Brothers, the author has sought to express the 
thoughts and emotions of one uader a cloud of bereavement. [t 
will duubtless appeal to many who have loved and lost. 


One of the best stories of incident recently published is “ The 
Great Hesper,” issued by D. Appleton & Co. The story relates to 
the loss and finding of a very valuable diamond, and contains ac. 
counts of thrilling adventures by sea and land. 


Messrs. H. G. Allen & Co., of New York. are publishing a com- 
plete reprint of the Encyclopzedia Britannica at $2.50 per vo)- 
ume, one-third of the original cost. The price removes the only 
obstacle of giviog a wide circulation to one of the best Encyclo- 
peedias published. It is sold by subscription. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Twilight Thougbts, Stories for Children and-Child Lovers. By 
Mary 8S. Claude. Bostun: Ginn & Company. 50 cts. 


Practical Rhetoric and Composition. By Albert N. Raub, A.M., 
Ph.D. Philadelphia: Kaub & Co. $1.20. 
Thekla, A Story of Vienese Musical Life. stbo™ Armstrong. 


Philadeiphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


The Old Maniselie’s “ Secret,” after the German of E. Marleit. 
By Mrs. L. Wister. Philadelphia: Lippincott Company. 25 cts, 


The Fortunes of Words. By Frederico Garlanda, Ph.D. New 
York: A. Lovell & Co. 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys, 1664-1665. New York: Cassell 
& Company. 10 cts. 


An Essay on Man. By Alexander Pope. New York: Cassell & 
Company. 10 cts. 


MAGAZINES. 


The third installment of the * Unpublished Letters of Thack- 
eray,” whicn appear in Scribner’s Magazine for June, contain a 
four-page letter in facsimile, with a pen-and-ink sketch of Jules 
Janin by Toackeray. A number of oth’*r Thackeray drawings 
are reproduced from the rare collection pay priote. for 
Sic Arthur Elton. Toe le:ters are full of that humor, pathos, 
and kindly sentiment which have made fhackeray so lov.ble as 
writer and man.——Tbe story by Elizabeth Stuart Phe ps iu the 
June Century is illustrated by Mary Hallock Foote and I. R. 
Wiles. The svcne is laid at ** Fairharbor,” and vhe story tuuches 
the Sepppexange question. In the same puwber are two papers 
on “College lioat a. one of them by Julian Hawthorne. 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Re! er describes Pete: borouvh Ca hedral, 
and there 1s a criticism on Lord W: lselc y’s es:i nate of Gen. Lee. 
—An exceptionaiiy int-resting co. tribution to the serics on 
“ Books that have helped me,’’ by Andrew Lang, will be found 
inthe June Forum. Prof. Patton, «f Princeton, writes on the 
subject, “Is Andover Komanizing?” ‘There is also a timely 
article on ““The Form and Speed ot Yachts,” by Prof. R. H. 
Thurston. Mr. [. T. Brooks writes on the evils of the free pass 
system. This article is the first of a series.——Harper’s 

zine for June contains a profusely illustrated article by 
Mme. Jane Dieulaioy upon the * Excavations at Susa” Dudley 
Warner writes about Mexico, and Juho Mason Brown upon the 
“ Pioneers of Kentucky.” R-chard T. Ely hasa valuable paper 
upon “ The Growth of Corporations.” Ic is an admirable num- 
ber.——The June St. Nicholas bas a fine frontispiece by F ank 
Russell Green, entitled, * A Day Dream.” delizhiful poem, 
* June,” is contributed by Frank Dempster Sherman. {be serial 
on ** Winning a Commission,” by George I. Putnam is continued. 
The article on “ Sheridun in the Vailey,”’ by Gen. Adam Badeau, 
18 well worth a perusal. The other articles a.d the d-partments 
are up to the usuai high staodurd.— Among the articles io the 
June number of the American Magaz ne are four completed 
short stories. Many portraits of notea congre:smen adorn the 
article on “ Our Nation’s Lawmakers” There are a number of 
fine poems, and several short essays by eminent clergymen.— 
Tnose who have made railroads a study will read with interest 
two articles in the Poyular Science Monthly for June, “ Are Kuil- 
roads Public Enemies?” y A amy Morgan, and “In. us:rial 
Kducation and Rai way rvice.” Canon Fremantle bas an 


te — on “ .heology under Coanved Conditions,’ x Garreit 


iss one on “ Astronomy with an Opera Glass.”——Tue 
Journal of Morphology, the first numoer of which was issued by 
Ginn & Co., in May, will undoubtedly be hailed with pleasure by 
those interested in zoology and kindred sciences. Among the 
arucles in the May number are: “* Tue Development of the C.m- 
pound Eyes of Crang: n,’’ by Dr. J.S. Kingsley; Kyes of **Mollusks 
and Antoropods,”’ Dr. Wiliam vacton; “The Germ. bands 
ot Lumbricu-,” by Prvf. EB, Wilson.——wsishop Hurst in the 
June Chautauquan, owe toat one of wwe c rses of educati nal 
management in tee United States is its financial concealmevt- 
Many men of money withhold gifts because they can’ 0. see how 
the .unds already in hand are used.—Piobably the best tuing in 
July Seribner’s Magazine is W.C. Brownelis master y cr:tical 
discussion ot “The social Instincc”’ in the French people. If it 
is, a8 its title indicates. oaly one of a se.ies on * Freneh Traits, 
they deserve tu stund on the same sie lf beside Emerson s * Eug- 
hsh Traits.” Mr. Ropes continues his “ Iliustrations of Napolcoa 
and bis Times.” There is aguvd short story, **Jobuny Bascom, 
by Philip Henry; the beginning ot wstr: ng nuvele:te by Prof. 

. H. Boyeson; some ery pueciry, and a very wise and timely 
illustrated paper by D. A. Sargent, M.D. on “The Puysical 
Proportions of the Typicai Man. 


“THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL is the only real ‘Niagara Falls 
Route’ in the country—the only railrvad that gives a satisfactory 
view of the Falis.” Its fast express trains passing the Falls in the 
daytime, with its palace sleeping-cars, ruining through wi bout 
change hetween New York, Boston, Albany. Syracuse, and Buf- 
{alo, and Detroit, Toledo, St. Louis, and Chicago, stop for several 
minutes at Falls View, directly over the brink of the Horse-shoe 

mparably the best view, of the Great Cataract ® , 
obtainable. It is the direst rote’ frem the Bast*to Mackinac 
Island, Detroit, St. Louis; Ghidago,-and the Wes ; and from the 
West to dll the’great summering-places and cities of the East 
The country traversed by the Michigan Centr.land its principal 
connections, is thoroughly described and illustrated by “in Sum- 
mer Days’” which will be sent to any address on receipt of two 
stamps for postage, by 0. W. Ruggles, general pageenger agent 
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ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
ALTERNATE READERS. 


Fresh and Interesting Reading Matter at Low Prices. 


READY AUGUST 15th: 


McGUFFEY’ 





McGuffey’s 
McGuffey’s 
McGuffey’s 
McGuffey’s 
McGuffey’s 
McGuffey’s 


Alternate 
Alternate 
Alternate 
Alternate 
Alternate 
Alternate 











First Reader, 80 pp. - - 
Second Reader, 144 pp. - 
Third Reader, 176 pp. - _ 
Fourth Reader, 224 pp. - 
Fifth Reader [in preparation]. 





Sample Copy and 
Introduction Price. 


- $0.15 


Sixth or Literary Reader [in preparation]. 


MeGuffey’s Alternate Readers are intended to furnish additional reading where such 
reading matter is desired, supplementing any series in use, or alternating with it. 
McGuffey’s Alternate Readers may also be used independently as a regular series. 


The Alternate Readers are based upon the same principles as McGuffey’s Revised Readers, which are unequaled in 


merit, popularity and extent of use. 


In grading, the thought involved in the text has been considered first. 


Every-day words, perfectly familiar to little children, 


are freely introduced without regard to their length, in preference to unusual substitutes ; for example, the word “‘ horse” is used 


yather than ‘‘nag” or “cob.” 


The lessons in the Alternate Readers are fresh, interesting, instructive and well adapted to aid the mental! and moral growth of 


young pupils. 


In the lower numbers, many of the selections have been made with a view to their use as exercises in Composition. 


Many of 


them are also suggestive, and may be made the basis of new stories to be written by both teachers and pupils. 
The illustrations, by the best artists, have also been designed with reference to their use in furnishing themes for composition. 


Suggestions are made for instruction in language lessons in the Third and Fourth Alternate Readers. 


introduced in the Alternate Third Reader and continued through the Fifth Reader. 
The Sixth Reader of the Series (neon ready) will be a Literary Reader and will be found especially valuable in schools where time 


is lacking for the study of English 


iterature as a separate branch. 


Definitions are 


While the primary object of the Alternate Readers is to furnish alternate or supplementary reading, they are so arranged and care- 
fully graded that they may be used independently as a regular series. 


Nearly one thousand Superintendents and Principals of Schools, and other persons well ‘qualified, 


have read and corrected advance proofs of McGuffe 
gestions during the progress of their preparation. 


*s Alternate Readers and contributed valuable sug- 
he publishers, therefore, are confident that the new Aiternate 


aders will be found as nearly perfect as possibie in their adaptation to the purposes designed. 
The low price of McGuffey’s Alternate Readers brings them within the reach of all schools. 





Following are extracts from a few of the opinions expressed by teachers, superintendents and others in every State in the Union, upon examination of the ad- 
vanced proof sheets of McGu/ffey’s Alternate Readers: 


Prof C. C. Rounds, Principal State Normal, Plymou'h 
N. H.—“*A worthy addition to one of the best planned 
series of reading books ever published.” 

Supt. A. P. Stone, Springfield, Ma: s.—‘‘ Well prepared, 
containing a good variety of interesting matter judi- 
ciously arranged.” 

Supt. H. S. Tarbell., Providence, R. I.—‘‘ Make-up 
excellent. Lessons interesting and well graded.” 

Supt. W. F. Slaton, Atlanta, Ga.—*‘Carefully ex- 
amined by three of our most experienced primary 
teachers, who pronounce the highest encomiums.” 

Supt. A. J. Smith, Springfield, Ill.—‘‘ Am much pleased 
with the second reader. I hope you will forever 
maintain in the future, as in the past, your purpose 
to give good solid reading for little ones.” 

Prest. J. F. Spence, Grant Memorial University, Tenn. 
—‘‘ Superior to any other of tne kind.” 

a, > W. S. Perry, Ann A-bor, Mich.—*‘ Finely graded. 

tories mteresting, and there is an excellent variety.” 

Supt, Wm. M. Peck, Wh testone, L. I.—‘‘ I am much 
pleased. The selections are first class.” 

Supt. L. J. Rundiett, Concord, N. H.—*‘ Material enter- 
tainirg and instructive, two essentials for success.” 

Dr. Robt. Allyn, Southern Illinois Normal University.— 
“TI most heartily approve the plen and execution.” — 

Dr. 1. W. Andrews, Marietta College, Ohio.—* It is 
certain they have been compiled with great care and 
judgment. 

Supt. Wm. E. Anderson, Milwaukee, Wis.—‘ The illus- 
Strations are modern and from natural subjects— 
very suggestive and life-like.” 

Supt. C. D. Abbey, Bismark, D. T.—‘‘ Will fill a place 
which needs just such a book, and fill it well.” 

Dr. Kendall Brooks, University of Michigan.—‘‘A beau- 
tiful book. 1 can see nothing that calls for adverse 
crincism@.” 

Supt. W. H. Baker, Savannah, Ga.—‘‘ Provides for a 
want I have long felt. The Books are beautiful.” 

Supt. S H. Bartlett. Montgomery. Ala.—“ Excellent as 
bt n,m f Reader. The cuts are fine, the type 


Supt. A. L. Wyeth, Terre Haute, Ind.—‘“ Material 

selected by one who knows children, practically 

or intuitively, and the result is a b-ok of many 
excellencies.” 

Supt. J. B. Young, Davenport, lowa.—‘‘ Well adapted 

to serve the purpose intended.” 

S. B_ Brown, Principal State Normal School, Glenville, 
W. Va.—‘‘ It is full of the spirit of the times.” 

Supt. H. W. Compton, Toledo, Ohio.—‘‘Inviting, useful, 
entertaining. Excellent m matter and mechanical 
or 

Supt. T. C. Clendenin, Cairo, I1l.—‘‘ Every piece well 
calculated for composition work while the pictures 
are beauties.” 

Supt. O. H. Cooper, Austin, Texas.—‘“‘ It seems to me 
aumirable,” 

Supt. T. H. Day, Pittsfield, Mass.—‘‘ Selections care- 
fully chosen, and the language lessons new and excel- 
lent features.” 

Dr. H. B. Brown, Northern Indiana Normal School.— 
* Nothing so far published to compare with it. The 
selections are new, fresh and full of interest.” 

Supt. J. Dushane, South Bend, Ind.—‘‘It would seem 
captious to criticise as beautiful a book as this.” 

Prof. E. R. pac East Iowa Normal.—‘“‘ Will be 
hailed with delight by the little ones. ’ 

Miss A. K. Eggleston, State Normal, Buffalo, N. Y.— 
** The stories tending to moral lessons are not over- 

drawn, but pleasantly and entertainingly written.” 

Hon. J. Estabrook, State Supt., Mich.—‘‘ Admirably 

Lessons excellent, cuts artistic and sug- 


gestive. They are gems.” 
Prest. E. H. Fairchild: 1 Berea College, Ky.—‘‘The plan 


is undoubtedly wise, Do not see how it could 
si ag = Spri d, M Noth 
upt. J. > ld, Mo.—‘‘ Nothing to 
Pt tiiee. All to Pete Ky . 


Thos. Hardie, Secy. Board, Dubuque, Iowa.—‘‘Seems 
to be no room for criticism or improvement.” 
B. T, Hathaway, Northfield, Minn.—‘‘ Prepared 





Supt. 
+ a good and attractive style.” 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, New. York and Boston. 





Supt. Channing Folsom, Dover, N. H.—‘“‘ Pleasing and 
satisfactory in selections, arrangement and execu- 
tion.” 

Supt. John Hancock, Chillicothe, Ohio.—‘‘ Admirable. 
Well graded, and of a character to deeply in‘ erest 
the class of pupils for which they are intended.” 

Dr. A. Holbrook, President Nationa! Normal University. 
—‘*Am entirely satistied with them. Have looked 
them over with considerable interest and admira- 
ticn.” 

Supt. H. M. James, Omaha. Neb.—'‘‘ As well arranged 
for its purpose as any Reader I have everseen. I 
have enjoyed it.” 

Hon. W. W. W. Jones, late State Supt., Neb.—‘‘In 

eneral I see nothing but great merit in the book and 
ve no words but those of praise.” 

Supt. G. S. Laidley, Charleston, W. Va.—‘‘ I think the 
teachers of primary grades will give it a kearty wel- 
come. Iam very much pleased with it.” 

Supt. Geo. A. Littlefield, Newport, R. I.—‘‘Have no 
fault to find, but on the contrary, much admiration 
fur all its essential characteristics.” 

Prof. A. W. Mell, Normal School, Bowling Green, Ky. 
—‘* Admirably prepared. Less of the stilted in gle 
and matter than I have seen in any book for children.” 

Supt. Edw. P. Moses, Raleigh, N. C.—‘ 1 congratulate 
you upon the completion of a school reader of real 


merit. 

President T. J. Mitchell, Alabama Normal School.— 
** Most excellent and attractive. I am more than de- 
lighted.” 

Supt. I. N. Mitchell, Fond-du-Lac, Wis.—‘‘ Type clear, 


cuts suggestive, general substance and moral tone 


& 

Supt. E. B, Neely St Joseph, Mo.—“‘ Most excellent. 
Admirably adapted. ceptionally good.” 

Prest. G. L. Osborne, State Normal, Warrensburg, Mo. 
—‘: Very superior in grading, selections and mechan- 
ical execution.” 

Supt. A. L. Purinton, Pakersburg, W. Va.—‘ Most 

admirable Third Reader I ever saw.” 
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D [ 
yspepsia 

Does not get well of itself; it requires careful, 
pecsistent attention and a remedy that will assist 
nature to throw off the causes and toné up thé 
digestive organs till they perform theif duties 
willingly. Among the agonies experienced by the 
dyspeptic, are distress before or after eating, loss 
of appetite, irregularities of the bowels, wind or 
gas and pain in the stomach, heart-burn, sour 
t h, ete., g mental depression, nervous 
irritability and sleeplessness. If you are dis 
couraged be of good cheer and try Hood’s Sat 
saparilia. It has cured hundreds, it will cure you, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Cuticura 
4 Positive Cure 
for every form of 
Skin and Blood 

=Disease= 


== from —= 


Cea 


PIMPLES to SCROFULA, 


SKIN TORTURES OF A LIFE TIME IN- 
on ini relieved y a warm bath wich CurTt- 
4 Soap,a real Skin Beautifier, and a single 
coptication of CuTICURA, the great Bkin Cure. 
This repeated daily, with two or three d of 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, 
to k: ep the blood cool, ‘the pores iration pure and 
unirritating, the bowels open, the liver and kid- 
neys active, will sp.edily cure 
Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, Pru. 
ritus, seall head. dandruff, and every species of 
torturing, ‘isfiguring, itching, — and ery 
discases of the sain and sca DP, with loss of hair, 
when physiciaus and all known remedies fail. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK 


Messrs, Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, of 
78 Baal way, i mg od ee book in 

eptember, entitled, ‘ guage— 
Tts U-e an Structure, Taught by Practice 
and Example” This work is the com- 
bined product of an eminent scholar and 
a practical teacher, and is suitable ‘or 
grammar, union, and district schools. 
This firm ’publishes a number of exrellent 
books for teachers, and have ready a new 
catalogue of their publicati ions, which they 
will be pleased to sexd to any person for 
examination. 





One of the most attractive places of 
amusement in Chicago is McVicker’s The- 
ater. 
and popular, will play here during the 
meeting of the National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, A first class entertainment may 
be expected. 


The Bon-Bon on State St., is one of the 
finest and most convenient resorts for ice 


The A. M. Palmer Co., well-known | Boa 





cream and cooling drinks in the city of 
Chicago. Teachers take notice. 


A new publishing h«use, that of Johr 
C. Buckhee & Co., has just been opened | 
at Nos 122 and 124 Wa h Avenue. It 
is not ly a begiuner, however, for 
the senior mee ty Mr. Buckhee, bas been 
for nearly fifteen years an active member | Co 
of the firm of 8. C. Griggs & Co, of thir 
city, one of the most widely known houses | f 
in this country. He has teen in the book 
tra‘e in Chicago for more than twenty 
yeirs. fifteen m the ne branch of 
it. He has now withdrawn from the old 





Sold everywhere. Price, CuTTCURA, 5%c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared hy the Porrer 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co, Bos ON, Mass. 


2” Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


PIM LES. blackheads, chap’ and oily skin 
prevented Ly CuTICURA MEDICATED S0apP, 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. Shoemaker, A.M. 
ENLARGED. 
The best and most y;opular tent-Bosts on the 
sui ject of Elocu'ion 

“ Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is 
a condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the 
whel- subject of Elocution, giving brief consid- 
eration to all topics bearing upon natural ex- 
pres-ion. 

In response to the request for Sametive: read- 
ing mat er, the book bas been enlarged by the 
addition of one hundred pagescf the cheleest 
sei ctiens. affording the widest range of practice 
in the several departments of Voice, Articula- 
tion, Gesture, \nalysis, and Expres-ion. subjects 








which are fuilv treated in the body of the work. 
Prices: 300 pages. Handsomeiy Bound. 
Regu'ar retail price, - $1 25 
Te teachers, for examination, 100 
Introduction etee, - - = 
Exchinge price. 
Thes- are the prices” direct, and ‘not through 


the Bcuoksell>rs. 
Further particulars cheerfully furnished. 
Co re: pondence solicited, 
The National School of Elocuti-n and Oratory, 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
ot lication Departm: nt, 
C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


firm, which continues in business, and 
takes with him a conside:able number of 
| its publications, in the issue of w' ich the 
| new firm succeeds the old. It is the pur- 

pose to give special attention to the pu li- 

cation of text-books for schoul and ivan 
use, but to engage in general publishing 
also. Mr. Buckbee has been remarkable | good 
alw~ys for integrity, dillgence, and close 
attention to business, end for the happy 
faculty of making friends. 


Teachers and _ school-officers will be 
pleased to have their attention called to 
the well-established manufacturing and 
importing house of Messrs. Bullock & 
Crenshaw, of 528 Arch Strect, Pniladel- 
pbia, where the most approved ‘appliance es 
end pure chemicals can be obta ned i 
laboratory and experimental work, 
very reasonable prices. A handsome, i 
lustrated, priced catalogue will be fur- 
nished on applicat on to any persum men- 
tioning the JuURNAL. 





KINDERGARTEN at Mountain Lake Park, 
(4 miles from Deer Park, Garrert Uo., Md.) 
Teachers’ se! Class from July 12th to 

August 20th, 1887. Terms for the course, $10.00. 

materials, om 1.00, 

A cane A children $1.00 

Ta by Mire Ly 24 P. Polcuk meoatndiad |and 

ri) 

g ads a ‘Graded 8 bol and 

garten, 1 27 Thurtcenth Street, N. W., Washing- 

on, 





IF YOU WANT BOOKS 


Send to us for Catalcgues 


We furnish Gratis on application: 


Catalogue of Kducational Beoks and 
Teachers’ Aids 


Catalogues of Books for Schools and 
Home Entertainments. 


Catalogues of Plays for Amateurs, 
also S'andard and Mivror we 
including Denison’s, DeWitt’s, 
and French’s. 


yar, om of eae including Seaside 


and Franklin Sq 
Catalogue of Standard Works. 





Any t ook sent by mail, postage paid 
on ipt i 
ae receipt of price, 


Henry A. Young & Co., 


55 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, M4SS. 


Eneylopatia Britannica, 


POPULAR REPRINT of this great work at 
$250a Vol. Every article,m p and plate repro- 
dueecd at less than one-third toe price of the 
* original.”— Responsible agents wanted in every 
community.— Address HENRY G. ALLEN &CO., 
42 Bast 14th st., New York, N. Y. 


SOWER POTTS &Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 





1, Stendard Arith. Coarse in Four Books. 
2. Union Ash. Gomme, in Two Booka, com- | 
bining Mental and Written. 


Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy ot Arithmetic. 

| Manuals of Methods aud Keys to the Above. 
Mon ‘s Nor. Union of Indust. 

| Mo Seat si 


tyte’s Boorbeswing acd Blanks. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 


TEACHERS’ 


July 16, 1287, 
—_————— 
AGENCIES. 











DO MO! DELAY jcatwcrsvorszccne} A GOOD POSITION, 


ugh co (to Prote Fa 
= gency, sorship o 
1 +600; M ematics, $1,60 ; Bulogy. 
ae Assistant. $900; 3 ‘German 

they will be very glad to assist us in fi lin 

We bave now <n our books over ONE 
work. 
during the ycar. 


Vs is the time to register tor 


SUPERINTE* DENCLESino roe Ho, fi 7a 

$1.00; New Yori 1,200, $1,400 00, #1. : 

, and seve and 

$1,200: tem & ‘ee at $:.500, five By 1200800 

s 5 varalan $1,000 'nd., Mich., '1l,, and Wis.,sev- 

erul be w ‘and $2,000 and a large 
number at sL, v to $1. 500. 

eT ate +CHOOL PRINC!PALSHIP, $1,800, 

$1,500, $1 200, and $900, and a large ‘number 


if 
with members of the Association. 
THOUSAND VACANCIES in all grgdes 
There is no kind of position in t aching whieh we are not calied | A 1 
The folluwing are samples of the vacancies we stil! have tw fil 


bave been promoted this su 
. Modern Languages. $ wy ‘shi 
33 tendency, $1. 500 ; Ludy (High Schoo} 
&c.,) have left vacancies which 


les of schoo) 
some time 


below. Also many calis “es High Schoo} 
4 ssistants, Music Teachers, and teachers of 
Drawing and Penmanship. We have + boy; 
three hundred places tor Primary and Grim. 
mar teachers, and get calls for trom fi 

a tne from te io the Wert. We 


wil some of your best f. 
among our ist of pa'rons. — 


ff you visit the city during the poenee Promenn ng fl Association, do ~ fail to ca!) on ns, 


Our office is in the very centre of th- 
either intruduce 
rds who bave asked us to recommend. 


Opposite the PALM&cR HO 8E. We shall Le viad io 


chers to tk, OF ano Boards wiliing o engage, or direct teach 
Write at once for circulars w atin 


TEAC*ERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 State Street, Chicago, Il, 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 





ouan’s a OM an 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
‘nel as ete. Professors, Teachers, Gove’ 


, to Colleges, 
urches. Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Spies and Cashiers to Busi»ess Firms. 


(Mrs.) 4. D. CULVER, 
9 Fifth Ave., N. X% 





Address 

of our er ce ap tments b>? in Pic- 
FOUR kens, 8. Hallstead. Pa., 8. Norwalk, 
Conn., and Ir way bal., showing that our fie d is 
- restricted. Manv teachers register with us 
ye icular States—especialiy Color.de and 
Califo nia. We have been pretty success‘ ul with 
such appricants, taking specia — to find just 
the places they can best fill. sent two lathes 
to Ouray, VLolo.. last summer, at $750 each One 
remains this year ut $900;th otber ha gonea 
a still - her sulery, tu Whitewater oo 

Secvool Teachers of ac redited reca 
bav- cheat the kind of places Lona want ft they 

wiil be pat ent t ll we find 
sCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 





D0 You W: NT to secure a more c: ngenial 
posiion Or « larger 
ary? are are many «esis» ble vecanci s where 
su] ries will Le paid to weil recomi. 
— Onl yesterday we received a call for 
askilled primary \seacher at a salary of $900 und 
the place is t.ll vacant. Wil) it not pay to 
ina reliable agency like ours and thereby incr ase 
youreslary # fr = to 50 cent. ? our 
cucular, Kerr, Sec., UNION TEACHER'S 
AGENCY, 16 fe % Piace, Ne w York. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Special facilities and charges cnusually moderate, 
Application Form and full particulars for stamp, 


W. A. Choate & Co., Managers, 
AND GENERAL SCHOF ; FURNISHERS, 


$08 Broadway, Albany, N. ¥: 
AMERICANS AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


introduces to collc schools, and famities, su 
perior Professors, Principals, te, ore 
and Governesscs for every department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Cal) 











on or ad 
Mrs. M. gf CONS TULTON. 
American a 
wy Seuoe, Agency |e 





WANTED. 


An assistant for a Jarge private sehool 
near Chicego. Must be a graduate of 
Yale, not less than 25. Preier one with, 
scientific tendencies. Apply at once. i 
Teachers’ C: tiwe Association 

170 State 8 Chicago, Tl. 
ORVILLE BREWpR, Secretary. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


a pa teachers wan‘ed for ensuing 
ear. hy dy we calis my on our 
Circulars free noon. wh aoneaae in cf 


tio Tremoort Tremont wg — et BOSTON. 





Tnesses, M 
Schoois, Families and ai ue 


Best 


For Registration. 
facilities efficient ser. 


NO FEE 


net m collec ing advance 

Ptah bay: 3 providing competent Teachers with 
tons. Form, for stamp 

a aes are served without charge. 

afee gives us the lar a 


oe | select supply of leachers iv Americ 
es nO —— or representing those wes 
are not “suitable 


AVERY, 
Bureau. 


rR. E. 
American School 2W. ‘4th &t,. wy 


WANTED. 
A Professor of Flocution for, 2 leading 


University. Sal- 
ary $1,000. Must be a fir-t class man. 
We have been asked to recommend some 
cne immediately. Address with full par- 


ticulars, 








Co-Operative Association 
130 State Str-et, Chicage 111. 


b 
Teachers Agency 
OF RELIABL 
American a ‘Leachers, P ofessors, end 
Musicians, "of oth sexes, or Unis ersities, Col- 
leges, Scho: Is, Families.. nd C urches Circulars 
of choice a sghools  sorcimily “ecommenced to 

' Dts. mdr ti sebvol property. 





Fae ne apd supplies. Best 
references furnisnen, 
x MIR M C°SRIERF, 
31 E 17th S:r-et.mt. roadva nd4th Avenue, 
New York Sits, 





+ 

{Mutual Teachers’ Agency. 
Conducted by t’e School Supply and Publi<h- 
ing t9., offers: its services to a "ohers ser king 
positions, and to those desiious of securing in- 

structors in every grade 
mt ie indorsed by Hon. E. 0. 
Es Be stat i Schools, N, J., oon. Neil 
af ‘iin crim Schoo ho 
" am. 
a2 Rie en P.O. Vr. State Normal 
no cberge to to ave employing teachers. Ad- 

Matual teachers’ Agency. 

36 BOND StTREE™, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Buemess Transacted in Every State and Territory. 
T= rinte: dent of Public 8crools 
wa 





Manager i Bu 
a has spent er tw nty-five years in school- 


 » Ww. R > 4325 dw Prin. Public Schools, 
per ona] knowledge | cao 


Sap Coke SRS eae be bow put- 

+ REN Maes 

Rest TEACHERS, ana OREich, 

promptly provided for Fam'lies, Schools, Colleges 
Boospare euzplie’ ye hee 


ool Property rente 
iW. AeRRRUBE BORE & o., 7 Hast 14th St., N.Y. 


Teachers Read!! 


NTENDENTS and special 
@iliar with industrial ins ravce 


Sutown. Pa. 








fa 
we the Brookiyo Li! Ingurance Company 
for wr auaal polley ot ; alsogeneral ager ts 
in wt Tw New York, New Jersey 
‘| and contracts with men of 
good can Detore 12. or by etter to 





51 Liberty Strest, New York City. 





Tam prepared tc take current ea'tions of 
ation copes for (ash, will exchange for 
ae ae vis or Privat, ranes. Send for 


w. J. ne WEED EEDON. Whot 


TO BOARDS OF IDUCATION, SUPERINTENDENTS AND JANITORS 


Books new or also teachers examin- 
‘miscellaneous for Sanday sch ols, 
af new books we exchange for Seu00! Books. 


Wholesale Dealer in Schoo’, Subso-iption anf Standard M iscellaneot 
Books, 25 Chambe:s Street, New tork. 





R readers are urged to examine the 


teaders wil) render a special 
sions. Sop.c 





announcements wil] always be found there. 
service to - 


udvertisers seem to Tequine dite 
the eyes of the nerticnlar ciaas ther desire te reach. 


colamns each week, as interesting 


‘ance thia rear eat. 








WHILE IN 


CHICAGO, 


DO NOT FAIL 
TO VISIT THE 





~s 





PANORAMA 


| 
Battle of Gettysburg. 


The Crandest, Tru" 
est, and Most 
A ciiges of all 
PANORAMAS. 
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H-MACY & 00. 


{4th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 


ALL HOUSEKEEPERS SH °ULD EXAMINE 
OUR MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF 


LINENS, 


As we ere offering extr ot a induce- 
ments in our whole lite, from the ordinary 
to the finest qualities manafactured. These 
Goods come directly from the manufac- 
ta er to our counter-, thus saving all inter- 
mediate commissions and prvfits and en- 
abing us to setl them at prices the lowest 
in this country. 


We also call special attention to our Ladies’ 
Muslin 


Underwear. 





YOU CAN’T BEAT THE 











CREAM BALM CATAR! 


CLEA NSE £S THE 
HEAD. ALLAYS 
INFLAMMSTION. 








Fvery article sold by us is manufactured 
in our Own workroom:. 
gsed is imp ted direct by us.  nomeage | 
we can and do sell this class of goods a 
prices absolutely below oft all com petition. 


SUMMER GAMES. 


We keep a fall stock of all articles re- 
quired for the game of Tennis, and at the 
lowest prices. Full ets of ‘ennis in strong 
wood-n boxes Racte’s bw all 
makers. ets Poles Mar ers Keo and 
pegs. Ayer’s best covered balis always in 
stock l-» fa | lines of Croqaet, Battle- 
do es and Shuttlee ck. Grace Hoops, Pitch- 
a-iiing ting Tess. and Base-B Il Goods, 

Attenti n is ealied to the fact that al- 
though there has " @ great improve- 

mest made ia the quality of all kinds of 
Llawa ienais, tne prices are lower than 
last yea . 

Spec al attention given to mail orde-s. 

Catalogues will be mailed on receipt of ten 

ceals 


RH. MACY & CO. 


Browning’s Women. 
A new book by a Chicago teacher. 


SCHOOL AIDS 
PEYSVGAL TRAINING, 


NEW LINE OF APPARATUS FOR 
SCHOOL USE. 

















WOODEN DUMB-BELLS. 3 
Ten numbers, from one and three- % 
fourth inch balls to four inch. Ag 
good, neat, durable line of goods at 
moderate prices. 3 


WANDS. 


A new line of Wands from 26 inches § 
to60inches, with balls on ends or plain. 3 


WOODEN RINGS. 
Good, strong, hard-wood rings 
Durable and ne: at. 


ee ee ee 














Send for full catalogue to 


MILTON RADLEY CO 


PRIN 3 vine 







ici 


All embro:dery | 





he best | 


HEAL3 the SORES 
RESTORES THE 
SENSES OF TASTE. I 
SMELL, HEARING. Be 
A QUICK KELIEF. 


A POSITIVE CURE 


A particle is applied into each nostri: and is | 
agreeable. gu 50 cents at Dragetes iy bios wail, 
registered, 60 cen s. Circulars free. 

D uggists, Owego, N. Y, 








CURE AR DEAF 


Peck’s Patent [mpro.ed Cushioned Kar Drums 
fee‘ly restore the hearing,and perform the wor of 
the natural drum. Aiways in position, but tnvisible 
to o hers and poeeertese . hae! Al) conversation 
and even whisper neard dist We re’er to those 
™ ae send for’ iilustrates x with testimon- 


las Address 
F HI 40-c 0x $63 8r Sroadway, N Y., Mention th'« paper 











aW IG AND coSERa TORT OF MU. 


SIC Boston, 
RGEsT ana ie 7 egOIPPED tn tne 


“3 Ly hy 2.186 Studeutes last ye 
struction ip Voca! and Instrumental ru- 
sie uTgaa, vo, | ail Orchertral and Band Instru- 
= _ ie ay Tu 
ug Bre Nest 
| ncnes, 

cae Gymnast. Heat and Flect 
&S to 876 Sper week. Falt Te ains sept 
S| 1887. For Jdusuraes alendar #ite rant tnfor- 

A yg ress E TOURJEK, Dir. Franclin 8q., 
Vas: 


BULAETe Beil tuUNDRY, 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for sey kX | 

hools, Fir Tg i lay FUL 
WAR ED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZTEN 4 TIFT Cincinnsti. od. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible <ettées for Sunday-Sthools, 


Pews for Churehes, Puipits, ete. 
Has removed from 490 Hudson Street, to 
106 and 108 8+ venth Avenue. 


For Reducing Schocl-Bcok =, 
Our new 50-page Price-list of Text-books of 
Puvlisbh rs. New School Books lower th»n 
hi-hers’ wholesale iat pees. nd-hand Sc 1 
#ooks in preporien. Ae ned titles 











represent nae classified in- 
ter, Showing quickly the we erent au sn hors mn tbe 
Salon We aso aeue © Citatogae O° ot pres 
catioa. 

we pay for Second-hand and aw on et pecs 
ARTHUR Hiwsps, 4‘ voper Union, N.Y. City. 





press mention Tae JOURNAL when correspend- 
mg with advertisers, 



























A 
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Greatest inducements ever 


GOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP (> GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
——— RELIABLE, No Humbug. 


time to 
NOUR TERS, od neture & 


orders for our celebrated TKAS a 

beautiful Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea or Handsome 
De-orated Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Band or Moss 
Hancing Lamp, or Watch, or Webster, Unahiiied Dictionary. 


Mee yp Pe 
_— as 
premiums as we. 


T]HE GHEAP AMBICAN TRA COMPANY 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


| Cleveland than for the President. 


. eeentete lo: ality wi | testify in h. 


_| nostril ; 





ie Sa 47 
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Short aiid sweet=A stick of candy. 


Justice should always be done in a 
lovers’ court. 


Everyboiy admires a pluck A ee, but 
a plucked man gets no sympat 
Often a ‘‘manufacturing boom” is a 


** manufactured boom.” 


The Interstate Commerce law hasn’t 
affected the undertaker. He carries as 
many deadheads as ever. 


The author of ‘‘ Curfew Shall Not Ring 
To-night” is still alive, and saysshe doesn’t 
regret her rash act. 


The drought that New York wants 
-|remedied demands stronger irrigation 
than what comes from heaven. 


Dialogue between two blind men: “ Do 
you know the gentleman who gave you a 
franc just now?” “ Only by sight.” 


Portland, Me., has a bank cashier who 
bas been in one bank fifty-three straight 
years. But the crooked year will come 
yet. 


Van Sport goes by on the avenue with 
his Siberian bloodbound. Miss A— —Splen- 
did brutes, aren't they? Miss B—Which? 
Miss A—Both. 


The Saranac fish bite better for Mire 
Thus 
they follow the o'd injuncfion: “ En- 
courage tne beautiful, the useful will tate 
care of itself.’ 


Somebody says the vo spe” newspaper 
is only in its infancy now. bat may be 
so, but if it is we pity the carriers when 
the eyes flan newspaper gets to be a big 
boy by an 


IMPORTANT, 


When visit'ng New York (ity, save Baggage 
} — ale and Carrisge Hire, and «st»p at the 
Grand Union hotel, oppo™t Grand Central 


Depot. 
600 Handsomely Furmshed fRoums at $1 und 
bs pt pes per day, turopean plan. Elevators, ano 

Modern Conveniences 

Kestaurants cupelies with the best. Horse cars 
stages, ard elevated railrv.aGs to alidep tw. You 
cap live bette: for icrss money at t:e Grand Union 
Hote), than any other first-class bote) ip the C:ty. 


The position of a judge is an exceedingly 
trying one. 
We Caution All Against Them. 


The unprecedented success und merit of El«'s 
m Halm—a reul«ure for catarrb, hav feve: 

and cold in heao—has induced maovy adventur- 
ers to place catarrh medicines bearing some :e- 
semblance in appearanc:, sty.e or name upon 
the marke ———s to trade upon the reputa- 
tion «f Ely’s Cream Baim. Dcn’t te dece:ved. 
Buy only Elv’s Cream Balm. M ny in yuur im- 
ve t commen- 
A particic is applied into each 
no pain : agreeabie to use. Price 50c. 


dation 01 it. 


A North of Eagland ferryman has the 
following mo.to: ‘* No crown, no cioss !’ 


ADVICE se MOTHERS 
MRS. WINSLOW'S THING SYKUP should * 
be used EETHING. 
THES the CHILD SOFTKNS the GUMS, allay 
all URES WiND COLIC « and is the BEST RE. 
EDY FOR DIARRHEA. 25 CTS A BOTTLE. 
After reflection, we have concluded that 
a plot thickens when the story gers 
mushy. 


Since LADIES HAVE BEEN ACCUSTOMED to use 
Gle n's S8u'phur Soap in their toiet their person- 
ai attractiuns have been multipli.d, avd °t is sel- 
dom they are seen distirured witn blotches sna 
pimples, or rough or cc urse skins. Sold by Drug- 

Grovers and Fancy Guods Dealers. 


@ilenn’s Sulphur Soap nea)s and boeautifies, Bo. 


killsCorns, sunions, 250 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, So. 
Pike’s Toothache Drep< cures | Minute, Ba 


A gorgeous funeral is the only impos- 
ing procession in which the man most 
interested takes no interest whatever. 


EPPS’'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


tor? Belle for Sobesls, 


MENEELY &CO. 
WEST TROE, 5. ¥. | Mhee 
Description prices and on application 
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It is Absurd 


For people to expect a cure for Indigeés- 
tion, unless they refrain from eating 
what is unwholesome ; but if anything 
will sharpen the appetite and give tone 
to the digestive organs, it is Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. Thousands all over the land 
testify to the merits of this medicine. 

Mrs. Sarah Burroughs, of 248 Eighth 
street, South Boston, writes: ‘‘ My hus- 
band has taken Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, for 
Dyspepsia and torpid liver, and has 
been greatly benefited.” 


A Confirmed Dyspeptic. 


C. Canterbury, of 141 Franklin st., 
Boston, Mass., writes, that, suffering 
for years from Indigestion, he was at 
last induced to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
and, by its use, was entirely cured. 

Mrs. Joseph Aubin, of High street, 
Holyoke, Mass., suffered for over a year 
from Dyspepsia, so that she could not 
eat substantial food, became very weak, 
and was unable to care for her family. 
Neither the medicines prescribed by 
physicians, nor any of the remedies 
advertised for the cure of Dyspepsia, 
helped her, until she commenced the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. ‘‘ Tiree 
bottles of this medicine,” she writes, 
“cured me.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


nan 
Worth $5 a bottle. 


AB 


PAT. OCT. 1SI#.1686. 












Corsel 


SOMETHING NEW. 
Warranted ito, neither break down or 
| up in wear. 
amy Genuine without KABO stamped on inside of Corset. 
it! It will cost nothing if not as represented. ,) 


© Feel eel cnet zen cethten Woot co represcat 
| CHICAGO CORSET Co. 
HICAGO. NEW Y ‘ 
a A Skin or Beauty is a wee \ on ver. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 
Orleatal Cream, or M-gical Beautifier, 


Removes Ten, Fim ples 
Freckles, ¥oth- 











Pete es, Resh 
and Skin Di-eas 
e end every 
»Slem'sb on beau- 
= tv.and defles 
detection It h«s 


Purifies as 
well as beauti- 
fies the skin. 

No other cos- 

& metic will do it. 


st000 the test of 
37 yes 8 and is 
so harmless we 
tat itto be eure 
the preperation 
is prop: rly 0 ede 
acc pth coun- 
terfeit of simi- 
Ir name The 
dietinzguished 
Dr. L. A. fayer, 
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PRACTICAL SCJENCE FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. 


FIRST BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 


BY MARY SHAW-BREWSTER. 


} A course of ss'mple experiments for beginners, givirg great prominence to practical work by 
the poet Tle exper'ments are of the most elen ents ry character, and the smplest apparatus is 
employed—the range of material being jimited to what the kitchen affords end to a few well- 
known chemical ccmpcunds. Fach student is required to make his own obsei vations, and from 
every experiment a piactical lesson is drawn. 





INTRODUCTION PRICE, 66 CENTS, 


Sample copies will be forwarded, postpaid, to teachers or school officers, for examination, 
at the introduction price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
Eclectic Educational Series. 





NOW READY. 


THE HOUSE I LIVE IN.—An Elementary Physiology for children. With 
special reference to the vature of alcobolic drinks and narcotics, and their effects 
upon the human system. 12mo., full cloth, 96 pp. Fully illustrated with 
engravings and full page colored plates. 


Sample Copy and Introduction price, 30 cents. 
ECLECTIC CERMAN FIFTH READER. —CompleteClessical Reader 


for seventh and eighth school years. Sketches ot German authors, and thirteen 
rtraits ; essays on German and German-A merican literature ; and other valuable 
eatures, C.oth, 325 pp. 


‘ Sample Copy and Introduction price, 72 cents, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publ'shers, 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, BOSTON. 


—=—=—[—[—[=[—[—[——>>——E——_——_—_—__——E&z{[_—————=E=EI=&K&F&[[[=[&=[={={"**=_=_ 
School Apparatus and Supplies, 


Attention is invited to the following list of APPARATUS AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES. They are iy 
every respect of superior character and ished at low prices. Teachers and School Boards yj 
do well to communicate with us in reference to them. 

PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, Two sets. 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS. Two sets. 

BOTANICAL OUTFIT. 

MICROSCOPES AND SLIDES FOR PAYSIOLOGY. 

GEOLOGICAL CABINETS, 125 Rare specimens. 

WILSON’S PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARTS. 

BARNES’ READING CHARTS. 

ANATOMICAL MODELS, GLOBES, MAPS, BLACKBOARDS. 

BARNES’ JET BLACK INE, BARNES’ NATIONAL PENS. 

STATIONERY OF ALL KINDS. 

Descriptive Catalogue with prices will be mailed on application. 


Address ff, §, BARN&S & CO., 141 and 143 William Street, New York City, 


CYCGLOPADIAS. 


Every home, school, and office, every student, 
and every scholar should own aset of “ JOHN- 
SON’S UNLVERSAL CYCLOPAZDIAS” (8 royal 
octavo vols.) which has just been brought down 
to date at an expense of over 000, Tt con- 
tains more subjects, is later (10 years) than either 
APPLETON®S’ or the BRITANNICA, and COSTS 
ONLY HALF AS MUCH!!! Address, 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 GREAT JONES STREET, NEW YORK. 








TAINTOR’S CUIDE BOOKS. 


Describe all Cities, Towns, and Resorts on the routes. Illustrated with Maps and Woodcuts. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS EACH, BY MAIL, 
'Y OF NEW YORK.—Containing descriptions of Public Buildings, Places of Amuse- 


CIT 
ment Libraries, etc. A new Street Directory, Travelers’ Directory, and Mer of New York. 
UDSON RIVE UTES.—New York 10 West Point, Catskill Mountains, Albany, 


Troy, Saratoga Springs, Lake George, Lake Champlain, Adirondacks, Montreal, and Quebec. 
BARA A ILLUS: RATED GUIDE to Saratcga Springs, with Maps and Woodcuts. 
SEASIDE RESORTS on the Atlantic Coast. 

‘ E —Boston to the White Mountains. 


, VHERN W ENGLAN ResoRré: 
NSYLVANIA COAL pti §.—Philadelphia to Easton, Bethlehem, Delaware 
Water Gap, Mauch Chunk, Scranton, Harrisburg, Wil'iamsport and Elmira. 
ERIE RAILWAY ROUTE.—New York to Niagara Falls. 
NE” YORK TO SARA 4, BUFFALO AND NIAGARA FALLS. —Via 
Huds n River and New York Central RK. k. 
‘T AND FALL RIVER ROUTE.—New York to Boston, via Newport and 
Fall River. With descripticns of Newp rt and Narragansett Bay. 
CONNECTI‘ UT 'UTE.—New York to the White Mountains. 
NEW YORK TO PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON. 


Publisted by TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 











The New Inductive Arithmetics. 


GREENLEAF’S SERIES. 


The Two Book Cowrse consists of the 


BRIEF COURSE Ano COMPLETE ARITHMETICS, 


and they are the most popular and satisfactory books of their kind published. 
WHY 9 ‘29> They were prepared by a Practical Teacher. 


Correspondence solicited from ali contemplating changes. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
87 Franklin Street, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING. 


Single Entry Edition. Designed for Grammar Schools. 
Clear, Simple, and Thoroughly Adapted to Business Methods. 
One hour a week devoted to the subject during the next school year with Mesenvey's Si pb 
Entry Pookkecping ai d Blanks, will give u good practical knowledge ot the subject. r 53 
Adopted and used in the Grammer Schools of the cities of Boston, Cambridge, Lowell, Fall River, 
Lynn, Springfield, New Bedford, Fitchburg, Somerville, Waltham, Newburyport, Newton, Haver- 


bill, Salem, Gloucester, Malden, Massacbusetts, and in some of the leading cities and towns in 
different parts of the country. Copy of bouk sent on receipt of 30cents. Correspondence solicited 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., 


23 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON. 


KINDERG ARTE HAD SCHOOL cn sastnone co. 


SUPPLIRS | 7 Rast 147n SrReer,' 


New Yorx. 














P.D. & S. COPY BOOKS 


IN RANK IN COST" 
LEADING THE ADVANCE CHEAP AS THE CHEAPEST. 


Dinsmore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTAL WORK, 
Number Tablets, and Language Tablets, (New). 


Write for samples and introductory terms. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO., 
School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 


Now Ready. A Model Text-Book. 


The publishers take pleasure in announcing the FIRST EDITION of 


ANDERSON’S NEW GRAMMAR SCHOOL HISTORY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


This Book is new throughout. The narrative. which is accurate ard enter- 
taining, is supplemented by rcumerors secticnal ard colored maps, artistic 
portraits and cther illustraticns, historical, bicgrephical and geog: arhical reviews, 
chronological summaries, tabulated analyses, exe mination questions, ard eprendix 
containing the Declaration of Inderenderce exrd the Ccnstitution. ; 

It contains 410 pages of which 230 pages would embiace the narsative 
proper. Price $1.00. 

f you are not pleased with your present U. S. Histosy please write to the publishers, 


CIARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67 and 69 Ninth St, X. Y. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., | John B. Potter & Co's 
|The Best! 


Mod TEXT-BOOKS. 
and Artists’ Mater 


Prang’s American Text-Boo Art Ed 1. They are the most systematic. 
cation - - yz = WHY ? 2. They are the most practical. 
3 
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‘ - . They are the easiest to teach. 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, . They are the most complete 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION 18 CALLED. and economical. 

Theee = oats have been spoteaiy designed - the 
teach: opm and Dea wing a Primary and Gram- 
mar 8 he = .. ot Se ist of Solids and ets. 
arranged care grade are made 
the Cee regard for accuracy and ity, and are 
furnished at the ram poate prices. 

the ng by ny Sy the country. and 


a pred by = 
of Form and Drawing inevory stage, and eapecially | JOHN E, POTTER & CO., Publishers, 
Ta maw sore ma co. 35 NORTH 10th STREET, 
Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Boston, Mass. 


7 Park 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. ‘ 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge, |i avertscess “ommes nies coms" 


By PAUL Bert. 


sealtrmarep te dncuing of Benertay Soeooe | The Business-Otandard Syste 


*,*Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on or 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
Publishers of School and College Text-Books, etc.| USING ONLY ONE 
Deaicrs in School Stationery and Supplies. 





BOOK OF ACCOUNTS: 
LATEST. SIMPLEST. CHEAPEST. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 80 Pages... . + 42°7 
BLANK-BOOK. 50Pages.. . « 1867S 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHIL ADEL PHIA, ’ : 
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